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COLMAN’S DRAMATIC LIBRARY. 


SamvueL Corman, the enterprising publisher, 
besides his ‘Library of American Poets,” has com- 
menced a “Dramatic Library,” the first issue of 
which is Athenia of Damascus, by Rurus DAwEs, 
and the second, Bianca Visconti, by N. P. WILLIs. 
The style in which the Dramatic Library is pub- 
lished, is far superior to that in which similar 
productions are usually put forth. The two num- 
bers issued are as beautiful as fine paper and 
printing can make them. The first is embellish- 
ed with a neat plate, impressions of which we 
have been kindly furnished with for the present 
number of the Monument, by the publisher. 

The scene of Athenia of Damascus, is laid in 
the capital of Syria, at the time when the wild 
Arab hordes, under the fierce impulse of Moham- 
medanism, were sweeping Northward and East- 
ward with an irresistible and overwhelming force. 
All the principal cities of Palestine had yielded 
to the followers of the Prophet, and Damascus was 
at last environed by an army that success had 
rendered confident of victory. In this crisis of 
affairs, when the city was reduced to extremity 
by threatened famine, and despair of succor, Ca- 
lous, a Syrian leader, goes over to the enemy, 
and betrays the city—not from disaffection, but in 
the hope of lightening the heavy burden of her 
misfortunes; choosing infamy to save his country- 
men from the sword. 

The style of this tragedy is remarkably pure, 
and vigorous. We offer our readers the following 
fine extract:— 


ACT Il.—scene 1. 
[4 pleasure-ground in Damascus.—Athenia alone.] 


Athenia.—1 will not pluck thee from thy parent 

tree, 
Sweet rose of beauty! while the raindrops hang 
O’er thy clear blush their modest ornaments— 
Another hour shall glory in thy smile, 
And when the daylight dies, the queen of Heaven 
Shall fold thee in a silver veil of love, 
Forgetting her Endymion. Foolish heart! 
As if I loved!—Yet truly, as I live, 
1 fear I love the very thought of love! 
Oh, childish joy! indefinite delight!— 
That I should dream so sweetly—and at morn 
Find my eyes wet with tears!— 

VOL. 11.—1 





Enter Culous. 
Calous.—(embracing her.) Athenia! 
Athenia.—T hank thee, Heaven! 


Calous.— What kind, indulgent power 

Has smiled on Calous, that so much bliss 
At once should dissipate his darkest gloom, 
And make a noon of midnight! 


Athenia.—-Thank thee, Heaven! 
Calous.— Say then, thou lovest me still, Athenia! 


Athenia.—Love thee! indeed I know not if I love. 
When thou art nigh, I fain would be alone— 
And when away, I’m sad and desolate:— 
Beshrew this maiden fickleness of thought! 

I would not give the treasure of my love, 

For all the wealth that earth or ocean covers:— 
And thon wilt save our altars, Calous! 

The holy cross, and every dear remain 

Of sainted martyr, still inviolate! 

So shall we wander in our hours of joy, 

On the green margin of life’s sunny stream, 
With more delight than ever—shall we not? 


Calous.—What grief can throw a shadow o’er our 


way, 
When love is cloudless?—let thy heart be still, 
Young Halcyon, on its marble resting-place! 
There is no fear, Athenia, that the foe 

€an harm Damascus;—though his arm is strong, 
The arm above is stronger—even now, 

The victory is ours. 


Athenia.— Alas! Damascus. 


Calous.—Chase these vain fears!—and dost thou, 
maiden, think 

The soil where Adam trod in majesty— 

The land Jehovah guarded, when the fiend 

Drove Saul to persecute—and where the light 

And breath of God softened his heart of steel, 

Turning his thoughts to pity and to love; 

Think’st thou this consecrated place can yield, 

While He is with us, as He e’er has been?— 


Athenia.—His ways are dark, and deeply intricate; 
When Heaven was kindest, innocence was lost, 
And Paradise gave birth to misery. 


Calous.—Let not such thoughts plant lilies on thy 
cheek, 

My own Athenia! all will yet be well— 

Come, let me bind a chaplet of fresh flowers 

To deck thy temples—I will steal an hour 

From anxious care to sacrifice to love, 

The hopes and wishes I have nursed for thee.— 

Not always thus shall be our wayward lot, 

To wander here and steal from Love’s rich store, 

These precious moments of sweet ecstasy! 

Not always thus, my girl!—when dove-eyed peace 

Spreads her white wings again, the sacred tie 

Shall bind our wedded hearts—till then, my love! 

Thy smile shall cheer me on in peril’s hour, 

With its dear influence! 
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Athenia.-—-Oh, Calous, 

Thy words have touched a string of Memory’s lyre, 

And waked the key-note of the saddest dirge 

That Fancy ever played to Melancholy!— 

1 dreamed last night—how could I have forgotten? 

I dreamed we stood before St. Michael’s altar, 

Breathing eternal vows—when—oh! how strange! 

Suddenly, without cause, you tore away 

The holy cross down from above the altar, 

And trampled it beneath your sandaled feet:— 

Oh, such a dream!—and then methought that [, 

With Delphic fury maddened in my dreain, 

And prophesying ruin, snatched from air, 

Hot thunder-tire, and hurled thee to the dust, 

Shrieking from very agony of hatred! 

Oh, horror, horror, horror! 

Calous —Stay these fantastic thoughts, strange ex- 
cellence! 

I love thee more, Athenia, for that mind, 

So capable of wild imaginings!— 

Athenia.—But why 

Can truant Reason thus desert her throne, 

And suffer Truth and Falsehood, hand in hand, 

To conjure such conceptions in the brain? 


Calous—T he mind is ever wakeful, when the spirits 

Grow weary, nature calls for their repose; 

And thus our animal being slumbers nightly; 

Yet the mind moves in its eternal course, 

Thought following thought, by that association, 

Which governed them by day—but like a king 

Throned with his vassals slumbering at his side, 

Its counsellors are gone—Perception’s messengers 

Lie mute before their monarch—-whose mistake 

Leads on to such a labyrinth of errors, 

That bright Aurora, with her threads of light, 

Must be its Ariadne, or ’tis lost. 

Athenia.—Oh, strange, mysterious Nature! strange 
Philosophy! 

That reads its true relations;—Calons! 

It is because of their reflex conditions, 

Matter and mind thus imagining each other, 

That I am led away by fantasy. 

Pray Heaven, you fall not in this cruel strife! 


Calous.—I prithee do not play Cassandra’s part, 
And prophesy of dying;—I have here 

A fairer Paradise than Moslems have, 

With such an Houri!—Come, away with this;— 
How can this dull cloud pass before the sun, 
And turn our spring to winter?—There I knew 
The dimpling bud of my Damascus rose 

Was only folding its sweet leaves awhile, 

To garner up more beauty! « 


Athenia.—F latterer! 

How well you coin Love’s silver currency— 
Beshrew me that I so should like its chime!— 
My bosom is a hive—whose winged thoughts 
Steal honey from the Hybla of your tongue, 
That when its absence brings their wintry hour, 
They may retire to their sweet home awhile, 
And dream again of summer! Now, I know 
That angels hover round us when we love-— 
For I have heard strange music in my walks, 
Linking the loved ideal of my heart 

With all things beautiful—till eye and ear 
Drunk in delicious pleasure—How is this? 


Calous.—If angels ever leave their pure abodes, 
They could not live more spotless than with thee! 


Athenia.—Hush! they will hear thee, and offended 
Heaven 

Blast us for sacrilegious vanity. 

Calous! I fear I love thee more than Heaven! 





Calous.—Love such as thine may strike its roots 
below, 

But ’tis a plant that blossoms in the skies. 

Look! how the dew of Heaven upon this flower 

Drinks up the sunbeams! do’st thou think that they 

Were sent so many million miles to shine, 

Except to bless the petals which they warm? 

Oh, would I were a pencil of that light, 

To live an hour with my Damascus rose! 


Athenia.—Oh, would I were arose, and you my 
sun— 

That every tear which lonely night distils, 

Might dance with gladness when you brought the 
morn! { Calous embraces her. 

Oh, how the heavenly alchemy of Love, 

Turns every thought to golden blessedness! 


Ada, (without.)—What, ho! my lady!~ 


Athenia.—It is my Baya’s voice; the innocent bird, 
That bears our dearest messages of love! 


Enter Ada. 


Well, minion, thou hast found me—art afraid? 
What hast thou there? An arrow, by my life! 
Has Cupid sped a shaft at thee so soon? 


Calous.— Where didst thou find that instrument of 
death? 


Ada.—I hope, my lord, it is no evil sign. 

E’en now while standing by the marble spring, 

Listening to hear two sweet birds sing together, 

That arrow rustiing through the fruit-tree leaves, 

Pierced one of those poor birds, which fell down 
moaning, 

Even to my very feet. I plucked it out, 

And in exceeding sorrow sought my mistress; 

Still do I hear that dear bird’s dying music, 

And its poor broken-hearted mate lamenting. 


[During Ada’s speech, Calous takes the arrow 
Srom her, and breaksit; a paper falls out, 
which he takes up, and reads.} 


Calous.—“*To Euphron, Prefect of Damascus!”— 

Athenia, I must leave thee! Stay here, Ada! 

Where is the Prefect gone, Athenia? 

Athenia.—What can this mean? Ah me, some new 
distress! 


Calous —In sooth, ’tis nothing, love!—where is 
your father? 
[abstractedly:] Yes! it shall be done! 


Athenia.— What shall be done? 


Calous.—What Heaven ordains:—Leave me, my 
love, awhile! 


Athenia.—Leave thee awhile! 
cus! 
I hear the death-bird screaming on the wind, 
Wo to Damascus:—Leave thee awhile—Farewel]! 
[ Going. 


alas, alas, Damas- 


| Calous.—Stay, sweet enchantress! by the light of 


love, 
And the unshrined divinity that burns 
Within that guileless bosom, where I worship, 
Dim not those angel eyes with mortal tears; 
1 did not mean to give thee pain, Athenia! 


Athenia, (looking earnestly at him.) 

Calous, thy God will leave thee to that worship, 
And wed thee to despair! [ Turning away sor- 
Alas, Damascus! [ Exit.] rowfully. ] 


Calous, (musing ) If I give up this city, they will 
think 

Calous the worst of traitors—though the end 

Must show the deep fidelity I bear her. 

Another day would find Damascus fallen: 
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Why then delay?—when sudden death impends, 
The direst medicine is not amiss. 
But, should I fail! just Heaven, what wo were 
mine! 
If I succeed—thy smiles, my rescued country! 
Thy brighter smiles, Athenia, will repay 
This conflict between duty, love and fear. 
It shall be done—dry up your tears, Damascus! 
And spare your curses while I work your weal. 
Let me peruse this strange despatch again:— 
[While he is reading, Euphron enters—seeing 
him, Calous starts. 
Now by the Baptist’s blood, the thing itself, 
The very body that the shadow threw!— 
[ Zo Euphron. 
Know’s thou this signet? 
Euphron.— It is Werdan’s! 
Calous.—See what a herald he has sent to you— 


Euphron, (reading )—‘‘If you cannot hold the city, 
contrive to gain time in some way. The army 
will be at your gates to-morrow.”” 

The very words! 


’ Calous.—Had you another like it? 


Euphron.—F.ven to the very folding: in a reed 
Shot as an arrow o’er the garden wall, 

I found itere I saw you in the morning, 

And this is but its fellow to secure 
Communication.- May it be the last!— 

Had I your youth— 

Calous.—Speak not to me of youth— 

I have resolved upon the sacrifice; — 

Yet how shall it be done?—That is the question. 
Euphron.—Openly, like a traitor—-’tis a part 
Reguiring the free action of the mind 


‘Bent on the perpetration of a deed, 


Against all dangers panoplied. 


Calous.— Alas! 

Who would believe that Calous has revolted! 
They could not find a motive for the crime, 

To satisfy astonishment. In truth, sir, 
My better nature shrinks.— 


Euphron.— Why should it so? 


Calous.—The Christian precept it would seem, 
were only 

A matter of convenience! I have learned 

To deem it universal in its meaning. 

And I confess, my conscience does not like 

To view this strange transaction. 


Euphron.— As you please! 

Your country, nay, Athenia, has no claim 

Upon your pity. When Damascus falls,— 

As falishe must,—should the impending blow 
Strike as it threatens—how can you behold 

The flames—the sacrilege—the foul pollution, 
You might have once prevented!—Look you there; 
They drag my daughter from me—she is dead! 
No! ’tis the seal the wanton Arab sets 

On Christian innocence! 


Calous.— Oh spare me, spare me! 

I prithee do not let thy fancy stain 

Her spotless ermine by another thonght:— 
Name but a pretext that will varnish o’er 
The absurdity of such a foul revolt— 
Make it but actable—and [I will do it. 
Teach me to make the treachery probable! 


Euphron.—I have it, but it tasks thy virtue further; 
Thou shalt be superceded in command, 
And then revenge were natural! 


Calous.— Excellent! 








Euphron.—Vl pull the strings that move those 
dancing jacks, 

The hangers-on of Government for office; 

And they will wag their venal tongues at thee, 

And lash the rabble public into foam, 

E’en while you save them. Tis an easy thing 

To open the light flood-gates that hedge up 

Public opinion, and let scandal work 

On reputation. Are you satisfied? 


Calous.—Methinks Lucullus asks me to a feast, 
To banquet all the senses—I am lost 

In mere imagination of such bounty. 

Great God! was ever mortal task’d as I am? 

Oh, I could wade through blood for honor’s sake, 
But to seek glory in so rank a path, 

Shames me indoing. May we trust Athenia? 


Euphron.—-No, not aliving soul. But I must act 
The hypocrite and liar for her sake, 
And curse thee to my daughter! 


Calous.— Horrible! 

That love should mask in livery of hell! 

Euphron.—-To-morrow, ere the impatient sun 
goes down, 

Think what a bright regerse! Our city free; 

The Imperial Army at our very gates; 

The shouts, the triumph of a grateful people; 

While their deliverer fickes his bride in joy! 

But if the foe once gains the city walls, 

Though Werdan should invest them with his rank, 

The country is alive with maddened Arabs, 

And midst their still accumulating power, 

How could we hope for mercy? 


Calous.— Say no more, 
It shall be done, be thou but prompt to aid me. 


Euphron.—Meet me an hour hence in the library. 
I have a friar’s dress—which oft at night, 
Serves me in my excursions through the city. 
*T will help this great occasion. Fare thee well! 
[ Exit. 
Calous.—If I should fail! oh God, if I should fail! 
What crawling wretch would hug his grim despair 
Like Calous! hence spectre, to thy grave! 
Why do’st thou come to make a coward of me? 
[ Exit. 





We also extract ascene from Bianca Visconti, 
by Wiiits. On the death of the duke of Milan, 
the crown passed to his daughter Bianca, who 
wished to place it upon the head of her husband 
Sforza. But it was suddenly made known to her 
that Giulio, her page and companion, was her 
brother, upon whose head the ducal crown mast 
of right be placed. This knowledge almost mad- 
dens her. She loves her gentle page, but hatred 
mingles with love. By chance she overhears a 
conspiracy to kill her husband while asleep in a 
certain arbor. Her resolution is at once taken. 
This much will explain the following scene, which 
will give such of our readers as have not seen 
Bianca Visconti, some idea of its style and spirit. 

ACT V.—scene 1. 

[Same scene in the garden. Enter Bianca.} 
Bianca.—No! no! come hate—come worse indifference! 
Come any thing—I will not! He is gone 
To bring me flowers now, for he sees I’m sad; 

Yet, with his delicate thought, asks not the reason, 
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But tries to steal it from me!—could 1 kill him! 
His eyes grew moist this morn, for I was pale— 
With thinking of his murder! could I kill him! 
Oh Sforza! I could walk on burning ploughshares, 
But not kill pitying Giulio! I could starve— 
Or freeze with wintry cold—or swallow fire— 
Or die a death for every drop of blood 
Kneeling at my sad heart, but not kidl Giulio! 
No—no—no! no! 

(Sforza comes in dejectedly.) 
My Lord! My noble Lord! 

Sforza.—Give you good day, Bianca! 

Bianca.— Are you ill, 

That you should drop your words so sorrowfully ? 

Sforza.—I am not ill, nor well! 

Bianca.—Not well? 

Sforza.— The pulse 
Beats on sometimes, when the heart quite runs down. 
I’m very well! 

Bianca.— My Lord, you married me— 
The priest said so—to share both joy and sorrow. 
For the last privilege ve shed sweet tears !— 

If Pm not worthy— 

Sforza.— Nay—you are!— I thank you 
For many proofs of gentle disposition, 
Which, to say truth, I scarcely look’d for in you— 
Knowing that policy, and not your choice, 
United us! 

Bianca.— My Lord! 

Sforza.— I say you’re worthy, 
For this, to see my heart—if you could do so, 
But there’s a grief in’t now which brings you joy, 
And so you'll pardon me! 


(Giulio comes in with a heap of flowers, which he 
throws down and listens.) 


Bianca.— That cannot be! 

Sforza.—L.isten to this. I had a falcon lately, 
That I had train’d, till, in the sky above him, 
He was the monarch of all birds that flew. 
I loved him next my heart, and had no joy, 
But to unloose his feet, and see the eagle 
Quail at his fiery swoop! I brought him here! 
Sitting one day upon my wrist, he heard 
The nightingale you love, sing in the tree, 
While I applauded him. With jealous heart 
My falcon sprang to kill him; and with fear 
For your sweet bird, I struck him to my feet; 
And since that hour, he droops. His heart is broke, 
And he’ll ne’er soar again! 

Page.— Why, one such bird 
Were worth a thousand nightingales. 

Bianca, (aside.)— (Poor boy! 
He utters his own doom!) (T’o Sf) My Lord, I have 
A slight request, which you will not refuse me. 
Please you, to-day sleep in yourchamber. I 
Will give you reason for’t. 

Sforza.— Betas; you will! 
The noon creeps on apace, and in my dreams 
I may forget this heaviness. (Goes in.) 


Bianca.— Be stern, 
Strong heart! and think on Sforza! Giulio! 
Page. Madam! 


Bianca. (aside.)—(He’s hot and weary now, and 
will drink freely 





This opiate in his cup, and from his sound 
And sudden sleep he’ll wake in Paradise.) 
Giulio, I say! (She mires an opiate.) 
Page.— Sweet Lady, pardon me! 
I dream’d I was in Heaven, and fear’d to stir 
Lest I should jar some music. Was’t your voice 
I heard sing, ‘Giulio” 
Bianca, (aside.)— (Oh, ye pitying angels, 
Let him not love me most, when [ would kill him.) 
Drink! Giulio! 


Page — Is it sweet? 
Bianca.— The sweetest cup 
You'll drink in this world! 
Page.— I can make it sweeter— 
Bianca.—And how? 
Page.— With your health in it! 
Bianca.— Drink it not 


Not my health! Drink what other health thou wilt! 
Not mine—not mine! 
Page.— Then here’s the noble falcon 
That Sforza told us of. Would you not kill 
The nightingale that broke his spirit, Madam? 
Bianca.—Oh Giulio! Giulio! (Weeps.) 
Page.— Nay—I did not think 
You loved your singing bird so well, dear lady! 
Bianca.—(He'll break my heart!) 
Page.— Say truly! if the falcon 
Must pine unless the nightingale were dead, 
Would you not kill it? 


Bianca.— Tho’ my life went with it— 
I must do so! 
Page.— Why—so I think! And yet 


If I had fed the nightingale, and lov’d him; 

And he were innocent, as, after all, 

He is, you know—I should not like to kill him— 
Not with my own hands! 

Bianca.— Now, relentless Heavens, 
Must I be struck with daggers thro’ and through! 
Speaks not a mocking demon with his lips? 

I will not kill him! 

Page.— Sforza has gone in— 

May I sleep there, sweet lady, in his place? 

Bianca.—No—boy! thou shalt not! 

Page.— Then will you! 

Bianca.— Oh God! 

I would I could! and have no waking after! 
Come hither, Giulio! nay—nay—stop not there! 
Come on a little, and I'll make thy pillow 
Softer than ever mine will be again! 
Tell me you love me ere you go to sleep! 
-Page.—With all my soul, dear Mistress! (Drops 
asleep.) 

Bianca.— Now he sleeps! 

This mantle for his pall—but stay—his shape 

Looks not like Sforza under it. Fair flowers 

(Heaps them at his feet, and spreads the mantle 
over all.) 

Your innocence to his! Exhale together, 

Pure spirit and sweet fragrance! So—one kiss! 

Giulio! my brother! Who comes there? Wake, Giulio! 

Or thou’lt be murdered! Nay—’twas but the wind! 


(Withdraws on tiptoe, and érouches behind a tree.) 
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I will kneel here and pray! 
(Brunorio creeps in, followed by Sarpellione at a 
distance.) 
Hark! 
Sarpellione.— See—he sleeps. 

Strike well, and fear not! 

Bianca, (springing forward as he strikes.)—Giulio! 
Giulio! wake! 

Ah God! 

(She drops on the body, the murderer escapes and 
Sforza rushes in. As he bends over her the scene 
closes. 

The indelicacy of many allusions in the open- 
ing of this play, are real blemishes upon the pro- 
duction. We should expect a better morality and 


a purer taste from the author. 





TO IL TRISTO. 
[See March No. of the Monument. Lines to Nydia.] 


ORIGINAL. 
By disappointment’s dart, 

Have thy fond hopes been crush’d; 
That from the fountains of thine heart, 
Such mournful words have gush’d? 

Is earth to thee the tomb, 
Of all, which once was dear, 

And are the flowers that gave it bloom, 
Scattered around and sere? 


Does life, to youth so bright, 
O’er thee no lustre shed, 

That seeking still a vanish’d light, 
Its loveliest scenes you tread? 

Or hast thou plac’d thy love, 
On that which has deceiv’d, 

Then lift thy weary thoughts above, 
However thou hast griev’d. 


There is a balm for thee, 
Which thou mayst safely trust, 
It will not prove a fallacy, 

“Tis more than gilded dust,— 
Not such the dreams you prized, 
Whose parting you lament, 
Let not thy time be sacrific’d, 
To rear their monument. 


They say thou mayst win fame, 
That genius calls thee son, 
Then why should’st thou inscribe thy name, 
A sad and lonely one? 
Thy lot may have a crook, 
But *tis in wisdom sent 
Upon the world around thee, look, 
And learn to be content. 


Thy fate may wear some blots, 
But ’tis not all a waste, 
There still are some sweet spots, 
Amidst the desert plac’d. 
Seek to redeem the past, 
And peace may yet be thine, 
Thy spirit’s gift no longer cast, 
Upon a broken shrine. 


God deigns thine aid to ask, 
And will reward bestow, 
And life has many a noble task, 
To lead thy thoughts from wo. 
They tell me thou art young, 
And blessings mark thy way, 
And whén thou hast of sadness sung, 
Thou even then wert gay- 





I will not think ’tis so, 
Why should’st thou thus deceive? 
Or dip thy pen in tints of wo, 
To make thy readers grieve? 
But though some gloomy lines, 
May mar thy history’s leaf, 
Trust me that many a passage shines, 
Without one hue of grief: 


Let this attention claim, 

I speak the words of truth, 
And ’tis the privilege and aim 

Of age to counsel youth. 
Then when you wage again, 

The poet’s votive lute, 
Call forth a healthier, happier strain, 

Or let its strings be mute! 

CONTENTUS. 

Baltimore, March 30th, 1839. 





TO THE BLACKWATER+* 


BY MISS CANDLER, AN ENGLISH LADY. 


ORIGINAL 


I. 
Why should we seek the banks of Rhine, 


When thou, bright River, gleamest here? 
And lovely are these shores of thine, 
Reflected in thy waters clear! 
How brightly green along thy sides 
The murmuring woods, the vales and hills 
And pure the air from flowing tides, 
And bright the tributary rills! 
And though thy sky less densely blue 
Than Rhine’s, yet fair its varying hue! 


Il. 


And stately mansion, castle, tower, 

Look proudly on thy living stream; 
And odors from the lime-tree’s flower, 

And woodbine wild, all mingled, seem 
Like incense rising from a fane 

Where idols are in pomp adored: 
But here may rise, and not in vain, 

The heart’s fresh incense warmly poured; 
For who such river-scene e’er viewed, 
Nor felt the heart in joy renewed? 


Ill. 


Thou windest on, thou beauteous stream, 
Till gentle hills enclose thee round; 
A glittering lake, thou now dost seem, 
A diamond rare with emerald bound. 
New beauties as thou rollest on, 
Are richly spread to meet the view; 
From trembling feeds arise,—are gone,— 
Flocks on the wing of various hue. 
And herons raise their curved necks high 
To watch our small bark gliding by. 


Iv. 


Blue distant mountains, gracefully 
Attract the gaze; contrasting well 
Their sweet and solemn dignity 
With sparkling stream and leafy dell. 
How like to venerable age, 
Whose thoughts aspire above earth’s bound, 
With mien benevolent and sage, 
And smiling on glad youth around! 
O River! fain would I pursue 
Thy wanderings till they shrink from view. 
v. 
But here, in lofty grandeur piled 
Dromanna’s steep rocks from the stream 


Arise majestically wild, 
Yet softened by the noontide beam, 


* See Inglis’s Travels in Ireland, for a description of the 
various beauties of this river. 
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And on a bare crag jutting high 
Ihe cormorant in lonely sway, 

O’er the dim water bends her eye, 
Watching beneath her sportive prey. 
But wend we here our bright way back, 

No further may we trace thy track. 
VI. 

O River! long shall I retain 

Thy images in memory’s shrine: 
And should I never meet again 

The friends with whom I saw thee shine,— 
Yet they and I, forget we ne’er 

There is another river pure, 
Surpassing thee;—whose waters bear 

Gladness and joy that aye endure. 
No ebb that blessed river knows, 
Divine the source from whence it flows. 





LEAF FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
INVALID. 


BY MRS. ANNA H. DORSEY. 


ORIGINAL 


My emotions were painful as I entered the beau- 
tiful little chapel attached to the Carmelite nunne- 
ry in Aisquith street, for I was to witness a sight 
which my imagination had always clothed with 
the deepest solemnity. Two novices were to re- 
ceive the black veil--Miss Wilcox of New York, 
now sister Philomena; ana Miss Williains of Bal- 
timore, now sister Clare; and as both were young 
and gifted above the ordinary lot of mortals, a nat- 
ural regret that the world should lose them, min- 
gled with my sad feelings. 

The chapel in a short-time was densely crowded 
with persons whose anxious faces were all turned 
with an impatient gaze towards the veiled choir, 
while their half whispered wonder and anticipa- 
tions of a novelty, were not checked by the devout 
posture and low uttered prayers of those who were 
offering up in all humility their reverence to Al- 
mighty God. I dislike crowds, whether in the 
temple of the Most High—the lighted safoon 
or thronged thoroughfare, for their distinguishing 
characteristic is rudeness, and no matter however 
this sin against christianity and gentility be refined 
and glossed over by the meretricious glare of the 
world, and its conventional licenses, its principle 
so oppesed to confidence and peace, still remains. 
As I looked on the strange faces gathered around; 
all agitated from the same cause, yet wearing so 
many different expressions, and heard the indis- 
tinct sounds of unquiet which always pervade a 
multitude, and saw the struggle of the strong over 
the weak, each throwing consideration and gentle- 
ness out of the question, to obtain a nearer and 
more distinct view of the altar and choir, I thought 
they presented as true an emblem of this turbu- 
lent world as I had ever seen, and [ turned away 
from the dense crowd with the hectic mounting to 
my cheeks and a feverish irritability at my heart, 
to contemplate holier and more peaceful objects. 





[ May, 

The altar was dressed with exquisite care and 
taste. There all was quiet; and the mysterious 
Host, veiled from profane eyes, was enshrined in 
light; and flowers, whose shades rivalled the hectic 
hues of dying autumn, mingled with the carnation 
tints of spring. There religious charity and rev- 
erential affection had laid their gifts with a holy 
feeling, to make fair and beautiful the spot daily 
consecrated to the God of all. Where, oh where! 
if not on the sacred altar, should the rich and 
beautiful things of earth be gathered? where a more 
worthy spot than this, for treasures from the deep 
and gold from the mine, and dewy flowers which 
send upwards their tribute of thanksgiving, in 
sweet exhalations? A lamp hung before the altar, 
whose rays are never extinguished, but there it 
burns through the long bright days—the pensive 
and religious twilight, and the watches of the si- 
lentand solemn night, like a beacon star whose 
rays are buta faint emblem of where the worship 
of the undying soul, should direct its hopes. 

A portrait of St. John the Baptist, and a paint- 
ing of St. Therese hung on each side of the altar. 
The former by an artist whose pencil emulates 
the coloring of some of the old masters, a style 
however not appreciated except by connoiseurs. 
Persons generally prefer pictures that will attract 
by their prominent lights and shades, their fresh 
and brilliant coloring. They are beautiful, but 
leave us nothing to study; for the whole effect is 
comprised in a glance; but one of those glorious 
old pictures reminds me of the heavens at twi- 
light,, when we gaze on the mellowed distance 
with its dim shadowy vapors floating along in silent 
and solemn beauty; until, suddenly, we are sur- 
prised in our meditations by the bright glances of 
a star, then like joyous though unbidden thoughts, 
one after another the brilliant glories of night are 
ushered in. Gaze on one of those creations of a 
master’s pencil.—At first we are half inclined to 
turn away, but something we did not at first dis- 
cover arrests us—another look reveals a new light 
or shade, somethipg less than spiritual, until the 
whole becomes one entrancing study. 

The picture of St. Therese was painted by a nun 
in France—a sister Carmelite, and betrays touches 
ofarare talent. Itis exceedingly beautiful; you 
can almost hear the ardent prayer which the fresh 
breath seems to be wafting from her rose-hued 
lips. In the church is an immense engraving rep- 
resenting the blessed Saviour, bound with cords 
and suffering agony from the sharp thorns of his 
crown, while the Jews stand by and mock and in- 
sult him with taunting words. It is one of the 
finest specimens of the art I ever saw. 

Suddenly the raising of the curtain, which veiled 
the choir, startled me from my reflections,—a 
burst of music thrilled through the church—the 
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Most Reverend Archbishop and officiating clergy 
entered in their rich dresses, and the nuns in their 
full habit, as they came into the choir, two by two, 
uttering a low chaunt, and prostrating themselves 
before the altar, made the whole scene solemn and 
impressive. 

The superior then led forward to their «seats, 
next to the grate which separated them from the 





altar, the two novices, who sixteen months before | 


had made their first profession, and received the | 
white veil. Except the veils and white man- 
tle, they wore the dress of the order, which is of 
brown woolen—a linen band over the forehead, 
which also surrounds the face, and is closely pin- 
ned under the chin, then opening in a wider fold 
to cover the throat, it is concealed by the large 
woolen cape which forms a portion of their dress. 
When holding intercourse with strangers, or when 
they appear in the choir to recite their office and 
attend mass, a black veil entirely conceals their 
faces. Their shoes are made of rope. 

Mass was offered up by the Most Reverend 
Archbishop, after which an energetic and ap- 
propriate address was made by one of the clergy 
to the novices. They then received the bless- 
ed sacrament from an opening in the grate.— 
The superior now placed in the hand of each a 
long wax taper, dressed with flowers, and while 
she removed from their heads the white veils, I 
saw tears glancing over their cheeks, and the 
sweet though trembling voice of sister Clare 
chaunted distinctly in Latin, those words, ‘*Suc- 
cor me, Lord, according to your promise, and let 
me not be confounded in my expectations.” 

The black veils were then handed to the supe- 
rior by the archbishop. Their sweet, mild faces 
were then veiled from the world, and sister Clare 
again sang, “I will veil my face, Oh Lord, and 
admit of no other love.” A carpet bordered 
around with palm and roses and pale orange 
flowers, was in the centre of the choir on which 
they prostrated themselves—the white maniles 
were thrown over them—a te deum was sung at 
the altar, and the pealing of the chapel bell joined 
in the triumphal sounds of joy, and all now seem- 
ed to exult that two more souls had left the world 
to devote themselves to heaven. Tears fell plen- 
teously, and unsuppressed sobs at my side from 
the mother of sister Clare, and friends of both, 
awakened my keenest sympathy. Although feel- 
ing it to be a privilege that her child and friend 
should be thus honored with a vocation to serve 
heaven, and heaven alone, maternal and natural 
emotions unclosed the fountain of tears, but they 
flowed untainted by regret or grief. After the 
te deum was sung, the two arose from their hum- 
ble posture, and again receiving the tapers, were 





crowned with wreaths of white blossoms and 


flowers, at the altar in the choir dedicated to the 
blessed Virgin, which was appropriately and beau- 
tifully dressed. No tears were now on their 
cheeks, but radiant with smiles they seemed to 
triumph in the attainment of their most exalted 
wishes, and warm was the greeting, and kiss of 
welcome with which each one of the sisterhood 
received them. 

Persons unacquainted with the rules of a clois- 
ter, deem the life of a religeuse to be one without 
temptation or hardship. They form their opin- 
ions from those delightful old romances which 
abound in tales and legends of ruined abbeys and 
monasteries, where a cheerful sisterhood, as sim- 
ple as the children they daily fed with bread and 
butter and goats’ milk, passed uninterruptedly 
their happy lives away, embroidering, tending 
flowers, playing the lute, and making whey, with- 
out a care beyond a misplaced stitch in their 
needle work—a withered flower—a broken lute 
string, or curdled whey. This would be, indeed, 
a life of physical ease, and one perfectly agreeable 
to indolent human nature, more so than the vow 
of practical obedience or poverty. It is not very 
pleasant to the will, to labor in menial offices—to 
abstain from the cravings of appetite, and stretch 
the hitherto pampered form on straw—to rise 
with the morning light and endure unaccustomed 
cold, and through the live long day practice pen- 
ance and self-denial. Let none call such acts 
fanaticism, or such worship idolatry, for the mo- 
tive cannot but be well pleasing in the sight of 
Him for whose glory itis done. One deed per- 
formed with a single heart and proper motive is 
worth a thousand pharasaical works of charity, 
done to gratify a purse-proud vanity and gain the 
applause of a deceitful world. God and his holy 
angels smile on the one. Evil spirits laugh and 
exult over the other. 

When I spoke of the austerities of a conventual 
life I alluded particularly to the order of Carmel- 
ites, who received their rule from Albert, Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, in 1209. They derive their 
name from Mount Carmel, the place of their in- 
stitution, and are the most austere order in the 
world except that of La Trappe. They fast eight 
months in the year, and never eat fresh meat ex- 
cept in ca$e of sickness, when the physician pre- 
scribes the use of it, and on such occasions they 
obtain every comfort that can be afforded them. 
At one time they were not obliged to keep the 
cloister, the austerity of their rule having been 
mitigated by Pope Eugenius IV, but in the six- 
teenth century St. Therese restored the order to 


| its early discipline. 


The community now established in Baltimore, 
was founded in 1790, by the Rev. Charles Neale, 
and is the oldest convent in the United States. 








| 
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The house is supported by a school, where va- 
rious branches of useful learning and ornamental 
accomplishments are taught by the sisters, which 
yields them I believe a sufficient income. All 
the ladies composing this community, with one 


or two exceptions, are from the lower counties of 


Maryland, and descendants from some of the old- 
est families of that aristocratic portion of our state. 
They are remarkable for their urbane and cheer- 
ful manners, and never dol visit them without 
wishing they stood in a more social relation to the 
world, which they would so well adorn; but they 
laugh, and assure me that they could wish me no 
greater happiness or joy, than to have a vocation 
such as theirs, and would not be compelled to live 
again in the world for any consideration of earthly 
aggrandisement that could be oflered them, But 
if heaven ever grants me sufficient moral decision 
to be a pure minded Christian, so that I may be 
prepared to enter death’s cloister, and lay down 
in the cell of the quiet grave, with hope to light 
my dreams amid its shadows, all will be well. 





TALES OF DREAD. 


NO. II. 
THE HAUNTED STREAM. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


ORIGINAL. 
As the fairest of birds 
On the breeze moves along, 
Or the sweetest of words 
On the breath of a song, 
So gaily doth float 
Yon beautiful boat 
On the wide airy stream 
Whose bright waters gleam 
In the sheen of the night-orb, the flowers among. 
Its freight is a knight 
And a lady bright; 
She, on his bosom, leaning, sings 
A melody rare 
To her soft guitar, 
While he doth list, 
Entrane’d, I wist, 
The mingl’d tones of the voice and strings! 
And happy they seem 
Down the moonlit stream 
As they gently glide; 
For a pleasant breeze 
Is on the tide, 
And wakes the music of the seas. 
How sweetly, hark! 
As they bear that bark, 
Their voice is blended withthe notes 
Of the lady’s song, as its cadence floats 
On the zephyr’s wings . 
Which freely flings - 
Its fragrance stolen fromthe flow’rs 
That bloom their best in moonlight hours. 


Every night 

When Faia’ light ia 
eams upon the rippling tides 
Whosce’er Ties 5 
Shall wander here, 

See yon vessel as it glides 
With the lady and knight 
Down the waters bright, 





Slowly between 
‘Two banks of green, 
Till it quickens its pace 
As it nears a place 
Where a precipice steep 
Ten fathoms deep 
Breaks the stream from its tranquil repose, 
Then down it doth sweep 
While the wave with a leap 
And a hoarse loud roar, 
Doth madly close 
The bark and its burden o’er; 
And faintly is heard a shriek of woe 
As a white arm sinks in the whirl below. 


The legend this is briefly told— 
A Baron bold 
In days of old 
With his fair young bride 
Went forth to glide 
At the evening hour down Ello’s tide, 
Each with the others eyes entrane’d 
Noted not that the night advane’d, 
And as the boat swept down the current, 
That the wide calm stream grew a narrow torrent, 
Till a whirl around 
And the rustling sound 
Of the cascade’s breath 
Wak’d them lo other thoughts and death. 


That stream is bright 
In the day beams glare, 
In the moon’s soft light 
"Tis passing fair; 
Mid the beautiful blooms as it glides along 
Like an arrow ’mid the flowery words of song; 
But seldom doth the peasant’s eye 
On its loveliness turn as he hurries by 
He shuns by day that stream so fair 
But more ifthe moonlight slumbereth there, 
For ’neath that moon 
At night’s wier’d noon 
The spirits of the youthful drown’d 
‘That tragic scene re-act, 
And a spectre boat doth wildly bound 
O’er the haunted cataract. 





SimpLeE ANEcDOTE.—Mr. Charles Burney, wri- 
ting to Miss More, relates a story of a little nat- 
ural trait of benevolence ina little child. This 
child was present at the playof Jane Shore, and 
being in the front of the stage box at a country 
theatre, and hearing the wretched Jane in vain 
supplicating ‘‘a morsel to support her famished 
soul,” and crying out, “give me but to eat!” the 
child not five years old, touched with her distress, 
said, ‘“‘Ma’am, will you have my ollange?”’ which 
the audience applauded much more than the arti- 
ficial words of the actress. Hannah More. 


Fremace Epucation.—Brilliant talents, graces 
of person, and a confirmed intrepidity, and a con- 
tinual habit of displaying these advantages, is all 
that is aimed at in the education of girls: the vir- 
tues that make domestic life happy, the sober and 
useful qualities that make a moderate fortune and 
a*retired situation comfortable, are never inculca- 
ted. One would be left to imagine, by the com- 
mon modes of female education, that life consisted 
of one universal holiday, and that the only contest 
was, who shall be best enabled to excel in the 
sports and games that were to be celebrated on - 
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GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 


From this curious work, by William Gardiner, we 
make several extracts for the readers of the Monu- 
ment, which will be perused with interest. 


Insects.—The sounds which insects produce 
are numerous and curious. It is, probably, not 
generally known, that the noises which are sup- 
posed to proceed from their vocal organs, are ac- 
tually made by rubbing their legs together, or by 
the motion of their wings. 

If we reflect for a moment upon that humming 
sound, which we hear from a cloud of insects 
overhead, in a summer’s evening, we cannot sup- 
pose it proceeds from the combined voices of be- 
ings, scarcely perceptible, but that the buzz is the 
result of a motion, given to the air by the dances 
of these diminutive creatures. 

That keen observer, Mr. White of Selborne, 
says, ‘I have often heard a sound like the hum- 
ming of bees, though not an insect is to be seen. 
You may hear it the whole common through, from 
the mossy delis to my avenue gate.’ 


Not undelightful is the ceaseless hum, 
To him who musing walks at noon.* 


It was on a hot summer’s day that Beethoven 
sat upon a stile in the environs of Vienna, and 
caught from nature those imitative sounds in the 
Pastoral Sinfony. How admirably do the violins, 
in that extraordinary composition, represent the 
soft fluttering stir of the insects—the hum in the 
noon-tide warmth of a summer’s day! 

If we watch the house-fly, we shall soon be 
convinced that he is destitute of voice, and that 
the noise proceeds from his wings; since, when 
at rest, he is always silent. 

To produce this sound, the wings raust make 
three hundred and twenty vibrations in a second 
of time, or nearly twenty thousand if he continues 
on the wing for one minute.t ‘The huin of the 


* The existence of these diminutive creatures, 
who only appear in the evening, is said by Reau- 
mur to terminate before the dawn of day; though 
short, it is a life of incessant pleasure. By natur- 
alists they are classed as choral flies, who congre- 
gate in millions, for the pleasures of music and the 
dance. 


¢ Children are naturally cruel; their first acts of 
torture are inflicted upon harmless flies, by pull- 
ing their legs and wings off, and spinning them for 
sport. Parents that suffer their children to com- 
mit such cruelties, harden their hearts to all the 
delicate feelings of pity and compassion, and bru- | 
talise their minds. —The Athenian senate punished 
a boy for wantonly putting out the eyes of a bird; 
and in Finland, a boy was publicly whipped for 
destroying a dog, by pouring scalding water upon 
him. To a good master the dog is a grateful, con- 
stant, and affectionate friend; he will follow him 
from a palace toa dungeon. Cold and famine will 





not cool his attachment—will not tear him from 
VOL. 11.—2 


honey-bee is the same; and the large humble-bee, 
the contra-basso of the tribe, performs the same 
note just an octave lower:— 


= 





The drone of the cockchaffer, as he wheels by 
you, ‘in drowsy hum,’ sounds his corno di bassetto 
on F below the line:— 






— =< 


Nee Ne Ne 





Huber remarks that in every hive there are bees 
whose office it is to ventilate, and supply’a current 
of air throughout the apartments; and this is ef- 
fected by ranks of fanners, who, in all the passes, 
keep up a constant tremulous motion of their 
wings. If the ear is placed on the outside of the 
hive, you may distinguish the mezzo tones that 
emanate from this. host of fanners, who shed a 
mellow music from their odorous wings, which, on 
listening, will be found to be in the key of F. 

The writer was once placed in the gallery of the 
Royal Exchange, to view that hive of money- 
collectors in the court below. Besides the simi- 
larity of the scene, he could not but notice the 
similarity of sound, the buzz of the two thousand 
voices being perceptibly amalgamated into the key 
of F. Many observations have led the author to 
the conclusion, that the most prevailing sounds in 
nature are to be referred to this key. Musicians, 


you—thongh you are forsaken by the world, you 
will not be forsaken by him. If all the barbarous 
customs and practices still subsisting amongst us, 
were decreed to be illegal as they are sinful, we 
should not hear of so many shocking murders and 
acts of inhumanity. 

There is one species of which all ranks, except the 
poor, stand accused. This is the horrid treatment 
of stage-coach horses, and travelling by post. ‘How 
often do we see the trembling horse, panting for 
breath, come reeking into the inn-yard, and nearly 
expiring under the extreme exertion to which he 
has been driven! his sides bleeding with the spurs 
or lashes of the unfeeling post-boys! every tendon 
quivering with convulsive agony! in vain is he 
otlered food, his mouth is parched with thirst and 
dust—water is denied him, because it would pro- 
bably put an end to his, existence, and he is pre- 
served for future and’ constant torment!’* ‘A 
righteous man,’ saith Solomon, ‘regardeth the feel- 
ings of his beast, but the wicked are cruel.’ 

it isacrime among the Gentoos to torture or 
injure an animal, and punishment is always in- 
tlicted. . The lower orders in this country are cruel 
from mere insensibility. Butchers and drovers 
are an inhuman set, and the higher orders make 
no efforts to amend them. 


Cowards are cruel; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save.— Gay. 


*On Mercy to Animals by Dr. Prmatt, and Arthur 
Broome. 
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though not aware of this curious fact, have from 
all time been sensibly influenced by it. Scarcely 
an ancient composition appears in any other key, 
except its relative minor, for the first hundred 
years of the art.* 

The lively note of the cricket is greatly admir- 
ed by the country people; their dull and silent | 
evenings are much enlivened by the chirp of this | 
companion of the hearth. It consists of three 
notes in rhythm, always forming a triplet in the 
key of B:— 
eoewen 


— 
Y as me | 
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This sound, according to Kirby and Spence, is 
produced by the insect rubbing his legs sharply 
together. 

The grasshopper is of the same species, but his 
note is less powerful. If we can believe what is 
related by the ancients of this delicate creature, as 
a race of musicians they must have greatly degen- 
erated. Plutarch tells us, that when Terpander 
was playing upon the lyre, at the Olympic games, 
and had enraptured his audience to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, a string of his lyre broke, 
and a cicada, or grasshopper, immediately perched 
on the bridge, and, by its voice, supplied the loss 
of the string, and saved the fame of the musician. 
In Surinam the Dutch call them lyre-players, be- 
cause the sound resembles those of a vibrating wire. 
Anacreon describes this creature as the emblem of 
felicity,—ever young and immortal, the offspring 
of Phebus, and the darling of the Muses. The 
Athenians kept them in cages, for the sake of 
their song, and called them the nightingales of the 
nymphs. As in the case of birds, the males only 
sing; ixence Xenarchus used to ascribe their happi- 
ness to their having silent wives ft 

Some of the smallest insects send forth noises 
in the night-time, which may be distinctly heard. 
The death-watch is a sound resembling the tick of 
a watch, which proceeds from a small spider. In 
the dead of the night, its performance much an- 
noys you when dropping asleep. A nice ear, by 
attentive listening, will determine that the sound 
proceeds from two insects, probably the male and 
female calling to each other; as the writer detected 
one to be on the note B flat, and the other on G:— 


The Call. 





*In Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal-book of four 
hundred folio pages, all the pieces-are nearly con- 
fined to this key. There is not an instance of a 
sharp being piaced at the clef. 





t Booth. 


The Answer. 





In the West Indies the giant cockroach is a 
noted reveller when the family are asleep. He 
makes a noise like a smart rapping of the knuckles 
on a table, three or four sometimes answering each 


other. On this account he is called the drummer; 


and they often beat up such a row, that none but 
good sleepers can rest for them. 

The gnat, for his size, produces the most power- 
ful and audible tone. He may be called the trum- 
peter of the insect orchestra. The clear and 
well-defined note which he makes, is on A in the 
second space. 


_~ 
™~ , 





In the night-time, on waking out of sleep, I have, 
at first, taken it for the sound of a post-horn ata 
remote distance. Had the ancients referred his 
note to a corresponding string upon the lyre, we 
should have had a clue to soine of their musical 
scales, which at present lie hid in mystery. Na- 
turalists differ in opinion as to the part of the in- 
sect which produces this sound. 

Ecuors.—In the whole hemisphere of sounds, 
there is no circumstance more strikingly curious 
than that of an echo. To hear one’s own voice 
returned, as if it were the voice of another, is per- 
haps more surprising than the reflection of one’s 
self ina glass. Indeed there is so close a resem- 
blance between the effects of light and sound, that 
we might almost suppose them governed by the 
same laws. Sound is not only reflected in the 
same way, but it may also be converged into a 
point like light. An imperfect experiment of this 
kind may be tried upon Westminster-bridge in the 
night-time. If a person whisper in one of the 
alcoves, (the form of which produces the effect,) 
he will be distinctly heard in the opposite one, 
though at so great a distance; but a still more 
striking instance of a similar kind, takes place in 
the whispering gallery that encircles the inside of 
the dome of St. Paul’s.* 

Echoes are produced by the voice falling upon 
a reflecting body—as a house, a hill, or a wood. 
These objects, at seventy feet distance from the 
speaker, will distinctly return a monosyllable; and, 
for every forty feet farther from the reflecting body, 
a syllable‘more. In Italy, where the atmosphere 
and the country are so favorable to echoes, you 


* From the figure of the cupola the sounds are 
so concentrated, that you hear a constant boiling 
noise, similar to that of a sea-shell when applied 
to the ear. 
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meet with many of extraordinary duration. Some 
repeat whole strains of music, which have given 
rise to those puerile repetitions, or symphonies, to 
be met with in early writers of that country. So 
perfect is the echo, that the ear is often deceived 
in not distinguishing the reflected sounds from 
those which are direct. In listening to the ring- 
ing of bells, when an object so intervenes as to 
cut off the direct rays, we hear the sounds as if 
they came from the other side of the street, and 
imagine the church to be in an opposite quarter. 
In whistling, or calling to a dog, you find him so 
deceived by this circumstance, as sometimes to 
run away from you. It is this reflex of sound that 
contributes so much te the musical excellence of a 
well-constructed room; and it is a mistaken no- 
tion, that curvatures, circular walls, or arched 
roofs, add to its perfection. On the contrary, they 
injure the general effect, by converging the rays 
of sound into large portions, and throwing them 
into particular parts of the room. ‘The best figure 
for a concert-room is a parallelogram, or long 
square, in which the sounds are equally diffused.* 
Our cathedrals partake of this form, and are the 
finest buildings in the country for the display of 
musical effects.t 

The sublimest operations in nature, which strike 
us with awe and wonder, are to be referred to the 
sound of distant echoes, as we hear them in thun- 
der storms. 

We have two kinds of atmospheric electricity,— 
one in which the fluid plays between an upper and 
lower tier of clouds; the other in which it darts 
from the cloud to the earth. The former is the 
most common, and not at all dangerous, though it 
is accompanied with a more appalling sound than 


* Two cubes placed together are considered a 
good proportion. Drapery should never form part 
of the furniture; it utterly destroys the reverbera- 
tion of sound by absorbing it. The writer sensi- 
bly felt a damp cast upon the voice of a singer in 
a small room upon the entrance of a tall lady, 
habited in a long woollen cloak. In the Ameri- 
can war, the army was separated from the out-posts 
by a river, not so distant, but a centinel could ob- 
serve a drummer actively employed with his arms 
in beating a drum; yet not a note reached the ear, 
in consequence of a coating of new-fallen snow, 
which produced the phenomenon of a muflled | 
drum.—Quarterly Review, No. 88. 


t+ The writer was admitted to the rehearsal of | 
the first grand performance in York Cathedral, | 
1823, composed of six hundred performers, when 
only five auditors were present. Upon the first 
burst of the voices and instruments on the words 
‘Glory be to God,’ the effect was more than the 
senses could bear, so much was the sound aug- 
mented by the vast space of this noble building; 
nor was it till those overpowering concussions 
ceased, that the imagination could recover itself, 
when the retiring of the sounds could only be 
compared to the distant roll and convulsion of na- | 
ture. 





the latter, which carries with it destruction and 
death. 

The vertical shaft strikes the highest objects, 
and is to be distinguished more by a crackling 
noise, than the tremendous roll. 

The thunder, which follows the horizontal shaft, 
may be explained upon the following principles:— 
As the fluid darts from one side of the heavens to 
the other, it actually produces but one shock, or 
instantaneous sound; but, by the reflection of the 
upper tier on the lower tier, or stratum of clouds, 
the echoes are continued in one incessant roll, as 
if a heavy carriage was furiously driven over- 
head.* 

From the duration of the roll, it is not difficult 
to ascertain that the shaft of lightning darts cight 
or ten miles across the heavens in an instant of 
time.t On the lake of Ulleswater is heard an imi- 
tatiun of these effects. On firing a cannon at the 
head of the lake, the report is so bandied about, 
from mountain to mountain, as to produce an ef- 
fect like thunder, which continues for a length of 
time, expiring in the distance with a noise not 
louder than the crumpling of a piece of paper. 

‘There is a charm connected with mountains, so 
powerful, that the merest mention of their magni- 
ficent features kindles the imagination, and carries 
the spirit at once into the bosom of their enchant- 
ed regions. Howthe mind is filled with their vast 
solituce! Whoever has not climbed their long and 
heathy ascents, and seen the trembling mountain- 
flowers, the glowing moss, the richly-tinted lichens 
under foot; and scented the fresh aroma of the un- 
cultivated sod: heard the wild-cry of the moun- 
tain-plover, the raven, and eagle; and seen the 
russet hues of distant slopes, the livid gashes of 
ravines and precipices; the silver line of falling 
waters, and the whirling clouds at his feet; and 
cast his gaze over lakes, and forests, wide lands, 
and smoking towns, to the ocean’s brink,—knows 
nothing of the splendid scenes this land affords.’t 

The tremendous avalanches of snow from the 


* Since the above was written, the author has 
wet with the following remarks in the Quarterly 
Review, No. 88, which fully confirm this theory. 
‘The French astronomers, in making their experi- 
ments on the velocity of sound, observed, that un- 
der a perfectly clear sky, the report of their guns 
was always single and sharp; whereas, when a 
cloud covered a considerable part of the horizon, 
the report was attended with a long and continued 
roll like thunder.’ 


+ The sound of the great meteor in 1783, was 
not heard till ten minutes after it had appeared: 
though one hundred and twenty miles high, from 
its rapid motion it appeared so low, as scarcely to 
clear the roofs of the houses. It was seen all over 
Europe, and was in size supposed to be as large 
as the island of Great Britain. —Quarterly Review, 
No. 88. 
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summits of the high Alps in Switzerland, form 
another order ef the most appalling echoes. Mr. 
Bakewell, speaking of the fall of these masses, 
says—*The noise was indescribably deep and aw- 
ful; reverberating in long and repeated echoes, 
which truly might be called the music of the 
mountains, and was in perfect harmony with the 
vast sublimity of the scene. ‘To these deep echoes 
succeeded a solemn silence, till again an appalling 
crash from another part of the range was repeated 
by louder bursts, responding from mountain to 
mountain. It would have required no very poetic 
imagination to have heard, amid these sounds, the 
mighty genii of the Alps holding conference to- 
gether, in an awful language, that spoke of the 
feebleness of human power, compared with the 
force and immensity of nature.” Descending from 
this vast theatre of sounds, into the haunts of men, 
how cheering to hear the joyful notes of the goat- 
herd ringing through the valley, as he runs through 
the gamut at a breath; and, with a stentorian 
voice, calls up the echoes that surround him. Ac- 
companied with the lowing herds, and the murmur 
of waterfalls, how rich he pours his liquid song! 
Ignorant of all the rules of art, and guided by his 
fancy alone, his voice in the deep solitude has a 
charm indeseribable. 

On turning to the sequestered spots of our own 
isle, let us seek the ‘ Wood nymph wild’ with Izaak 
Walton. ‘Look, says he, ‘under the broad beech 
tree! I sat down whenT was last this way a fish- 
ing, and the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to 
have a friendly contention with an echo, whose 
dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, near 
to the brow of that primrose hill. There I sat 
viewing the silver stream glide silently towards 
the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes opposed by 
rugged roots and pebbled stones, which broke their 
waves and turned them into foam; and now be- 
guiled time by viewing the harmless lambs, some 
leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst others 
sported in the cheerful sum; and as I sat, these 
and other sights had #0 fully possessed my soul 
with content, that I thought, as the poet has hap- 
pily expressed it, 

I was for that time lifted above earth, 

And possess’d joys not promised in my birth.’ 
It is in rural scenes like these we hail the ‘Nymph 
unseen,’ and listen with delight to her wooing 
voice. 


Sense oF HEARING IN THE Biinp.—In the 
improvement, or rather the actual formation of an 
ear, we may mention Mr. Willian Coltman, of Lei- 
cester, who, blind from his birth, had so dull an 
ear when six years old, that he could not distin- 
guish the tone of a violin from that of a flute; at this 
period he was presented with a piano-forte, which 
at first amused him only by its curious structure: 





at length, his ear was caught by the sounds, and he 
soon began to lay aside his other amusements, and 
show an increasing fondness for music. The ra- 
pidity with which his ear was formed and perfect- 
ed is certainly without a parallel. On first hear- 
ing the Seventh Symphony of Haydn performed by 
a full orchestra, he instantly comprehended the 
different modulations in that piece, and played 
them on the piano-forte with the greatest accuracy. 
In things of common life we may mention that he 
ascertains his situation in the street, and his near 
approach to objects, by the stroke of his stick. 
To distinguish the firm step of a man from the light 
step of awoman is what many can do, but he re- 
cognizes his friends by their walk; and can tell the 
age, as well as the disposition of strangers, by the 
tone of voice. 


Tue Musicat Ear.—The formation of the 
musical ear depends on early impressions. Infants 
who are placed within the constant hearing of mu- 
sical sounds, soon learn to appreciate them, and 
nurses have the merit of giving the first lessons in 
melody; for we learn from the lives of eminent com- 
posers, that their early fondness for the art may be 
traced to the ditties of the nursery. 

Children brought up in musical families, often 
entertained by the sound of musical instruments, so 
soon acquire a musical sense as, in some instances, 
to be regarded as prodigies. Mozart began to com- 
pose at the age of four; and, in a paper read before 
the Royal Society by Doctor Burney, it is affirm- 
ed that Crotch played the air of ‘Let ambition fire 
thy Mind’ when only two years old. 





A Practrisep Ear.—Dr. Darwin informs us, 
in his Zoonomia, that the late Justice Fielding 
walked for the first time into his room, when he 
once visited him, and after speaking a few words, 
said, ‘This room is twenty-two feet long, eighteen 
wide, and twelve high,’ all of which he guessed by 
the ear. 





DISCRIMINATING POWERS OF THE EAr.— 


By practice, the discriminating powers of the ear ~ 


may be carried to the highest degree of perfection. 
The success of thieves and gamblers depends upon 
its quickness. Since the money has been recoin- 
ed, the regularity with which each piece is struck 
gives them a uniformity of sound thatis very re- 
markable. Bankers quickly discover the least de- 
viation from the proper tone, by which they readily 
detect the counterfeits. In tossing up of money, 
gamblers can perceive a difference in the sound, 
whether, it falls upon one side orthe other. Pye- 
men are furnished with a covering to their baskets 
made of asmooth plate of metal, by which they 
take in the unwary, as they readily tell which side 
is uppermost by the sound upon the plate, though 
concealed by the hand. 
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Use or THE TONGUE AND CHIN IN SPEAK- 
tnc.—The action of the tongue is susceptible of 
high cultivation; and upon its activity depends much 
of that silvery tone of voice that delights us. With 
many, it lies a sluggish lump in the mouth, as when 
pronouncing the letter L, it so blocks up the pas- 
sage, that the voice escapes with difficulty.* The 
lips are employed in the softer tones, and are 
chargeable with the same lassitude of expression. 

The chin has an important office to perform, 
which is, to operate upon the hinge that opens and 
shuts the mouth; for upon its activity we either 
disclose a polite or vulgar pronunciation. Every 
one must have noticed, in lazy speakers, how the 
words are drawled out of their mouths—as Nee-o 
for No. Others begin to talk before their mouths 
are open, affixing the mouth-closing M to most of 
their words—as M-yes for Yes. 





PARNASSIAN PASTIMES. 


NO. VI. 


ORIGINAL. 


“T think I have heard you say, that the cultiva- 
tion of a poetic taste, would necessarily unfit a 
man for the sober, every day duties of life.” 

The truth of such a sentiment we have often 
felt, and no doubt often expressed. Poetry lifts a 
man above the realities of life, and when he comes 
back, every thing is cold and dreary. 

“That depends entirely upon his aims in life. 
If he cherish no higher aims than those of self- 
gratification, and labor with mind and body to 
gain only the bread that perishes, poetry will unfit 
him for Ais sober duties of life. Its effect upon 
his mind will be to show him that he is gathering 
together dross for riches, and worshipping a paint- 
ed senseless idol instead of a living God. No 
wonder then, if he feels a strange indifference when 
he turns himself again to his grovelling pursuits, 
and finds it hard work to move on in the old track. 
He has conversed with nature, and her living 
beauties, with mind and its ennobling attributes, 
and now what to him was beautiful and desirable 
has become for a time deformed and unappreciated. 
Happy is it for him that he is thus lifted occasion- 
ally above the sensual and into the ideal; happier 
would it be if he would oftener profit by the ele- 
vation.” 

Then you look upon the poetic perception as a 
blessing? 

“Most certainly. It has been abused, as have 
been all other blessings. Some have been so set 
to do evil, that they have made it a minister of 
evil. But even they, have, at times, yielded to its 


* Women talk better than men, from the supe- 
rior shape of their tongues. An ancient writer 
speaks of their loquacity three thousand years ago. 





good influences. I look upon the poetic percep- 
tion, as the natural remains of good in the mind,—- 
as long as it is there, hope may still be cherished 
for any one, no matter how far he may have devi- 
ated from good.” 

You are far in advance of us, Dorothea, so far 
that we never expect to understand one half of the 
things with which you seem familiar. We have 
found many to agree with us in the opinion that 
poetry was an injury to the mind of one necessa. 
rily engaged in the active duties of life. And we 
have seen no good reason to reject the idea. 

“The man who labors for gold alone, will tell 
you that you are right. But he who looks be- 
yond the sensual, or external, and who looks to 
the good of his neighbor as well as to his own 
benetit in all his actions, will hold afar different 
opinion.” 

But, Dorothea, the indulgence in the refining 
sentiments of poetry, makes a man sick of the 
plodding duties of the workshop, the counting 
room, or the drudgery of a profession. 

“That depends, as I have before said, on his 
aims; and also, upon the order into which he has 
brought his mind. ‘The man who labors for wealth 
alone, or for the pleasures which he thinks wealth 
will bring him, will be dissatisfied with himself, 
or find his motives for exertion weakened for a 
time, whenever he becomes elevated into the pure 
regions of poetry. But the man who pursues his 
business with an eye to the general good as well as 
his own; who has brought his mind into a state of 
order, between whose understanding and will there 
is harmony of action,—who elevates the intellec- 
tual above the sensual, will never find his springs 
of action weakened by the sublime perceptions of 
poetry. Nay—they will receive new strength, and 
new impulses of action.” re 

Then we must infer from this, that to the great 
mass, poetry is injurious. 

“By no means. It is useful to all, because it is 
elevating and refining. It tends to separate the 
sensual from his sensuality, and thus brings him 
at times into the perception of something good and 
beautiful, the glimpses whereof, lifts his spirit 
above the grossness of its depraved affections. 
And surely that which makes a man dissatisfied 
with what the world can afford, and wakes up 
a desire for something higher, must be to him a 
benefit.” 

We begin to see the subject in a far different 
light to that in which we have been used to view 
it. You are ever bringing our mind back to the 
consideration of a truth which we are too much 
disposed to forget; that we cannot live for our- 
selves alone, and be either good, great, or happy. 

“That is a truth which none can learn too soon. 
It lays the foundation for happiness here and here- 
after. Upon no other foundation can a man build 
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with safety. ‘This is my commandment that ye 
love one another, as I have loved you.’ And how 
can we love one another, if we act only from self- 
ish motive. Was our Lord’s love for us a love 
of self?” 

Then you think that poetry tends to destroy a 
love of self. 

“It tends to elevate the mind above the grossly 
sensual, and necessarily, toa degree above the self- 
ish. But it takes another and more powerful 
agent than a mere perception of the beautiful and 
the ideal to divest a man of self. The love of the 
neighbor, from the Lord, received into the heart 
with willingness, can alone expel the love of 
self.” 








The silence which ensued was one of earnest 
self-communion on our part, and I doubt not, of | 
pleasurable emotion on hers. Truly, none but the 
good are happy! True to her love of the poeti- 
cal, it was not long before she waz turning over 
with us her choice collection of pieces, collected 
from all sources. It is sometime since we offered 
the reader gems from this casket. We will take 
a few at this time. ‘The first, to use Dorothea’s 
own words, “Is the pure and holy offering of a 
mother’s love; happy the son who has such a 
mother!” — 


«‘A MOTHER’S INJUNCTION, ON PRE- 
SENTING HER SON WITH A BIBLE. 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come, 

When she, who had thy earliest kiss, 
Sleeps in her narrow home; 

Remember ’twas a mother gave 

The gift to one she’d die to save. 


That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son; 

And from the gifts of God above, 
She’ chose a goodly one. 

She chose for her beloved boy, 

The source of light and life and joy, 


° 
And bade him keep the gift—that, when 
The parting hour should core, 
They might have hope to meet again, 
In an eternal home. 
She said his faith in that would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him cast the pledge aside 
That he from youth had borne; 

She bade him pause, and ask his breast; 

If he, or she, had loved him best. 


A fervent blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing: 

The heart that would retain the ane 
Must to the other cling. 

Remember ’tis no idle toy, 





A mother’s gift—remember, boy!’ 


“The following, though in a different vein from 
the other, is very tender and sweet:— 


“ ‘BALLAD. 


You think I have a merry heart, 
Because my songs are gay, 

But, oh! they all were taught to me 
By friends now fur away: 

The bird retains his silver note, 
Though bondage chains his wing; 

His song is not a happy one— 
I’m saddest when I sing! 


I heard them first in that sweet home 
I never more shall see, 

And now each song of joy, has got 
A plaintive turn for me! 

Alas! ’tis vain in winter time 
To mock the songs of spring, 

Each note recalls some wither’d leaf— 
I’m saddest when I sing! 


Of all the friends I used to love, 
My harp remains alone, 

Its plaintive voice still seems to be 
An echo of my own; 

My tears when I bend over it 
Will fall upon its string, 

Yet those who hear me little think 
I’m saddest when I sing!’ 





‘Here is my favorite of the seasons,” said she, 
turning over the leaves of the Port Folio. “A 
Psalm of Death” by Longfellow. A mother could 
scarcely help smiling through her tears while she 
read this, even though her babe had fallen by the 
scythe of the ‘reaper death.’ 


“*THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 
I, 
There is a reaper whose name is death, 
And with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


IT. 
Shall I have nought that is fair? said he, 
Have nought but the bearded grain? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again. 
ITI. 
He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


IV. + 
The Lord has need of these flowrets gay, 
The reaper said and smiled: 
Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
When he was once a child. 


V. 
They shall all bloom in fields of light 
Transplanted by my care, 
And saints upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear 


VI. 
And the mother gave in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love 
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But she knew she would find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 
Vil. 
O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The reaper came that day, 
Twas an angel visited the green earth 
And took the flowers away.’ 





«I have met with a few pieces from the pen of 
Orway Curry, a western poet of fine abilities. 
Two of them I have placed in my collection, and 
they are well worthy of the page I have given 


them. 
« «KINGDOM COME. 


I do not believe the sad story 
Of ages of sleep in the tomb; 
I shall pass far away to the glory 
And grandeur of Kingdom Come. 
The pleasures of death and its stillness, 
May rest on my brow for awhile; 
And my spitit may lose its chillness 
The splendor of hope’s happy smile. 


But the gloom of the grave will be transient 
And light as the slumbers of worth; 

And then I shall blend with the ancient 
And beautiful forms of the earth. 

Through the climes of the sky, and the bowers 
Of bliss, evermore I shall roam; 

Wearing crowns of the stars and the flowers 
That glitter in Kingdom Come. 


The friends who have parted before me, 
From Life’s gloomy passion and pain, 
When the shadow of death passes o’er me, 
Will smile on me fondly again. 

Their voices are lost in the soundless 
Retreats of their endless home; 

But soon we shall meet in the boundless 
Effulgence of Kingdom Come.’ < 





««. WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.”—Jos. 


I would not live alway away from that world 
Where the bark of life lies at the last; 
Where the voyager’s sails are forevermore furled, 
When the winds and the waves are passed. 
I would not live alway away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the storms 
are all o’er. 


*Tis sweet in this wildwood to wander and muse 
Of the regions of story and song, 
Where the diamonds and flowers, and the fade- 
less hues 
Of all things brilliant belong; 
But I would not live alway away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the storms 
are all o’er. 


*Tis sweet to go forth all alone in the wild, 
And list to the sound of the breeze, 
That comes like the voice of a song-loving child 
From the leaves of the ancient trees: 
But I would not live alway away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the storms 
are all o’er. 


*Tis sweet in this wild, when the singing birds 
soar, 
To win the first beams of the sun, 








To read in the volume of sacred lore 
How the crowns of the skies are won; 
But I would not live alway away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the storms 
are all o’er. 


Ofttimes in this wild, when the evening’s breath 
Is scattering the moss leaves gray, 
I dream of the waves of the Jordan of Death 
And the loved-ones who call me away; 
I dream of that morn when the solemn sleep 
Of unknown ages shall end, 
When the millions untold, of the earth and the 
deep, 
Their wine hosannahs will blend: 
Oh, I would not live alway away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the storms 
are all o’er.’ 


“William Blake, a painter of some celebrity, 
who died in 1828, composed, besides his many sin- 
gular allegorical pictures, an occasional poem. 
The following is of singular beauty, originality, 
and strength. 


«« «Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forest of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fervor of thine eyes? 
On what wings dare he aspire— 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet? 


What the hammer! what the chain! 
Formed thy strength and forged thy brain? 
What the anvil! What dread grasp 

Dared thy deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spheres, 
And sprinkled heaven with shining tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee?’ 


“A pleasing offset to this is the SkyLark by 
Hogg. 
“«*THE SKYLARK. 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithsome and cumberless, 
Light be the matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness! 
Blessed is thy dwelling place! 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay, and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where,-on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away! 




















Blessed is thy dwelling place 
O to abide in the desert with thee!’ 


“So is the following by Barry Cornwall. 
“*THE WILD CHERRY TREE. 


Oh! there never was yet so faira thing, 

By racing river or bubbling spring, 

Nothing that ever so gaily grew 

Up from the ground when the skies were blue, 
Nothing so brave, nothing so free, 

As thou, my wild, wild Cherry tree. 


Jove! how it danced to the gusty breeze! 
Jove! how it frolicked amongst the trees! 
Dashing the pride of the poplar down, 
Stripping the thorn of its hoary crown! 

Oak or ash—what matter to thee? 

*T was the same to my wild, wild Cherry tree! 





Never at rest like one that’s young, 

Abroad to the winds its arms it flung, 

Shaking its bright and crowned head, 

| While I stole up for its berries red— 
Beautiful berries! beautiful tree! 

Hurrah, for the wild, wild Cherry tree! 


Back I fly to the days gone by, 

And I see thy branches against the sky, 

I see on the grass thy blossoms shed, 

I see (may I taste) thy berries red— 

And I shout—like the tempest, loud and free, 
Hurrah, for the wild, wild Cherry tree!’ 








“IT have made a few selections from the poems 
of Henry Alford. The two following, says Chris- 
topher North, ‘had never been written, by Mr. 
Alford, had he not deeply felt the simplest strains 
of Wordsworth, yet which nevertheless could only 
have been written by one with an eye that broods 
and sleeps in its own heart.’ 


«tA DOUBT. 


Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar.—Worpsworru. 


I know not how the right may be:— 
But I give thanks whene’er | see 
Down in the green slopes of the west 
Old Glastonbury’s towered crest. 


I know not how the right may be:— 
But I have oft had joy to see 

1 play of chance my road beside 
The Cross on which the Saviour died. 


I know not how the right may be:— 
But I loved once a tall elm-tree 
Because between its boughs on high 
That Cross was opened on the sky. 





I know not how the right may be:— 
But I have shed strange tears to see, 
f Passing an unknown town at night, 
ih In some warm chamber full of light 

i) A mother and two children fair 
MN Kneeling with lifted hands at prayer. 


2 I know not how it is—my boast 
Of Reason seems to dwindle down; 
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Then when the gloaming comes, And my mind seems down argued most 
Low in the heather-blooms, By forced conclusions not her own. 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! am ct 
Emblem of happiness! I know not how it is—unless & 


Weakness and strength are near allied; 
And joys which most the spirit bless 
Are furthest off from earthly pride.’ 





“*EVERY DAY’S EMPLOY. 


I have found Peace in the bright earth BS 
And in the sunny sky: S 

By the low voice of summer seas, 
And where streams murmur by 


I find it in the quiet tone 
Of voices that I love: 

By the flickering of a twilight fire, 
And in a leafless grove; 


I find it in the silent flow 
Of solitary thought 

In calm half-meditated dreams, 
And reasonings self-taught; 


But seldom have I found such peace 
As in the soul’s deep joy 

Of passing onward free from harm 
Through every day’s employ. 


If gems we seek, we only tire 
And lift our hopes too high; 

The constant flowers that line our way 
lone can satisfy.’ 





————s 


“How exquisitively tender, and even sad, is the 
following by the same writer. 


“*THE LAST WORDS. 


Refresh me with the bright blue violet, 
And put the pale faint-scented primrose near. 
For I am breathing yet; 
Shed not one silly tear: 
But when mine eyes are set 
Scatter the fresh flowers thick upon my bier, 
And let my early grave with morning dew be wet. 





I have passed swiftly o’er the pleasant earth, 
My life hath been the shadow of a dream; 
The joyousness of birth 
Did ever with me seem: 
My spirit had no dearth, 
But dwelt for ever by a full swift stream, 
Lapt in a golden trance of never-failing mirth. 


Touch me once more, my father, ere my hand 
Have not an answer for thee;—kiss my cheek 
Ere the blood fix and stand i 
Where flits the hectic streak; 
Give me thy last command, : 
Before I lie all undisturbed and meek, 
Wrapt = “y snowy folds of funeral swathing- 
and.’ ‘ 


It is sad and mournful, like the dying cadence 
of asweet sound. Ah, Dorothea, there is no rob- 
bing death of its sting—the grave is still clothed 
in terrors. We cannot but believe with Rosseau, 
that he who says he fears not death is a liar, though 
we would not use his angry words. 

“Rosseau, feeling his own terrors when he 
thought of death, and angry at the bare idea that 
others, possessing a faith that he scoffed at, could 
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be superior to the fear of death, was chafed in 
spirit and spoke with bitterness. He feared death 
because there was no promise for him—no light 
shining from beyond the grave, lighting up its 
dreary avenues.” 

Nor is there any certain light, which we can 
perceive that disperses the gloom of the grave. 

“Then you are not principled in the love of 
goodness.” 

We cannot surely say, for we do not know ex- 
actly what you mean by being principled in the 
love of goodness. 

«I mean simply the elevation of goodness in 
the understanding above every thing else, and the 
love of goodness combined with a knowledge of 
its superiority.” 

But how can that destroy the fear of death. 

“The humble recipient of goodness, has per- 
ceptions of truth, (twin-sister to goodness,) that 
cannot be understood by the lover of evil. And 
one of these perceptions is, that us the Lord is 
goodness itself, the more goodness he receives 
from the Lord, the nearer he approaches him and 
the farther he is removed from evil, and as the 
fear of death is an evil, he is removed, as he re- 
ceives more and more of goodness, farther and 
farther from the fear of death. But I will give 
you a more distinct view. The recipient of good- 
ness perceives, when looking into his mind, aided 
by the light of revelation, that death, so called, is 
merely a continuation of life; and that, until the 
spiritual body is separated from the natural body, 
he cannot be said truly to live. In the place,of 
every evil that has cohered to his mind, and every 
faise that has darkened its perceptions, a good 
and a truth are substituted; by which he is given 
to understand many things relating to death and a 
spiritual existence, that were before as darkness 
impenetrable. So great becomes his confidence 
in the Divine Being, from a snperior perception 
of his nature, that the truly good man may slum- 
ber as sweetly in his arms, as the child in the 
arms of his parent. If he feels doubts, they are 
evils; and he must put them away—and all he has 
to do in putting them away, is to make the sin- 
cere effort, and the Lord will take them away 
and give their opposites, assured confidence in 
Him.” 

How gladly would we embrace so lovely, so 
pure, so perfect a system of faith. 

“The faith is nothing without the goodness. 
If you wish to conquer the fear of death, live in 
the cultivation of a love of the neighbor. And 
who or what is your neighbor? Goodness is your 
neighbor. And in loving goodness, you love 
your neighbor. ‘What a man loves, he does will- 
ingly.” Andif you love goodness, you will do 
good willingly. The Lord in the highest sense, 
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is goodness, and if you love goodness with a pure 
heart, so do you love the Lord. Thus you will 
be enabled to love the Lord with all your heart, 
and your neighbor as yourself, and when in this 
state of mind, there will remain no fear of death.”’ 

We can understand this, in a measure; but the 
way to obtain this state of mind—this reception 
of goodness? 

“Simply, by shunning evils as sins, and looking 
to the Lord to remove them. And he will in all 
cases remove or weaken them, and give their op- 
posites. If you find the evil of hatred in your 
heart, shun it,—endeavor to expel it from your 
mind, because it is a sin against the Lord, and he 
will remove it, and give in its place, love of the 
neighbor, its opposite. And so with every other 
evil. Gradual, but certain, will be the work, if you 
persevere with an honest heart; and but a few 
weeks will elapse, before you find yourself ina 
new state of mind. How glad would I be were 
you to adopt this system of life; then would you 
begin to appreciate the high gift of being. Then 
would you find yourself elevated above the sen- 
sual, and even the intellectual, into the spiritual.” 





COGITATIONS OF THE GAS LAMP 
AT OUR CORNER. 


BY W. H. CARPENTER. 


ORIGINAL. 


Past ten o’clock, and a dark, raw, wet, and 
gusty night. The rain is pattering upon my cra- 
nium and glazed cheeks with the importunity of 
a weary and bedrenched wanderer, seeking shelter 
at the first house he meets. Excuse me, Mon- 
sieur Liquidity, I do not keep open house for any 
such dangerous companions, least of all for you, 
against whom I have entertained a strange anti- 
pathy from time immemorial. Phew! how the 
wind whistles! Take care, Dan Eolus, lest you 
puff my flickering life out. Please to consider 
who I am, and the important duties that devolve 
upon me, and then try “to mitigate the fury of 
your ire.” I am one of the “lights o’ the world,” 
the delegated “locum tenens” of her whom poets 
have delighted to honor. She of “the silver bow,” 
—chaste Diana”—*fair Sylvia”—*Cynthia,”— 
“the maiden with white fire laden, whom mortals 
call the moon.” I shine in her absence, and am 
held at such times in some estimation, as lesser 
spirits attract in the absence of their masters. 
I have said, I shine when my mistress is not pre- 
sent,—this is not exactly true—my luminous 
qualities are indeed called into requisition when 
she makes her usual visits to the rest of her ter- 
restrial acquaintances; but when she ought, by 
the laws of our corporation, to be smiling upon 
this particular locality, my presence is considered 
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no longer necessary. Now, sometimes she takes 
it into her beautiful head not to make her appear- 
ance at all,—robing herself with angry clouds, as 
an offended Turkish beauty folds her dark head- 
dress around in order to screen her from the gaze 
of common men. When this takes place, some 
wiseacres of our good city think, that I, being 
upon the spot, should be called upon to render the 
dark steps of the wayfarer a little more distinct, 
and one of them had the audacity to propose it to 
our worthy corporation—but the rascal was treat- 
ed as he deserved—that sage body elevated their 


eyebrows in holy horror at the bare mention of 


such a thing. ‘Sir,’ said one them, with that 
eloquence and acuteness which have been the 
distinguishing characteristics of city legislators 
from the beginning of the world to the present 
day. “Sir,” said he, “as an American citizen— 
as one of those whose forefathers fought and bled 
for the precious boon of liberty we now enjoy— 
at that time, sir, were heard the rattling cannon 


, and the squeaking fife—our hills, sir, were bathed 


in fires of blood—our valleys, sir, looked aghast 
and wonderstricken at the tread of the ruthless 
invaders—but the flag of liberty still waves ‘“‘o’er 
the land of the brave and the home of the free.” 
Sir, { hold in my hand an almanac—yes, sir, 
an almanac—which proves conclusively that the 
moon shines at certain set periods—now, sir, we 
know that astronomers make accurate calcula- 
tions concerning the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies; and they,—the astronomers—men who have 
devoted their lives to stellar studies, tell us in 
this almanac that the moon shines at certain times 
herein stated. The conclusions I come to then, 
sir, are these—If the moon don’t shine she ought 
—and if she ought to shine and don’t, let the as- 
tronomers look to that, it is no business of ours;— 
besides, sir, I am opposed to voting away the 
money of the corporation under any such unpa- 
ralleled circumstances.” 

Hereupon the mémber, casting a look of defi- 
ance around the hall, as much as to say, “I am 
Sir Oracle, let no dog bark,” gathered up the 
skirts of his coat beneath his arms and sat down. 
“Sir, sir,’ said a half scared, red-faced man, snd- 
denly popping to his feet. ‘Sir, sir, light is mo- 
nopolized; remember that, sir—remember that,” 
and so saying, he jerked himself back into his 
seat as if he feared that chairs were wild horses 
who ran away in the absence of their riders. 

I hate all monopolies—monopolies are the 
Aladdin’s of the eastern tale—each of them pos- 
sesses its own peculiar lamp, and all take care to 
rub it well for their own emolument. The Alad- 
din I serve, has lately exercised this power, mak- 
ing me double my former value, but I don’t feel 
any the brighter for the rubbing, and I am sure I 





am no better fed. I go for opposition. ‘The fire 
slumbers in the flint until attrition causes the 
sparks to fly. Of course, I am proud of the esti- 
mation put upon my services; it is an evidence of 
my value. But, unfortunately, I reap none of the 
benefits of this honorable testimonial. Now, 
with an opposition, I should flaunt it bravely, and 
though the price of my services would be lessen- 
ed, the principle of my vitality would be more 
freely extended. As it is, 1 am only half alive; 
I have a wheezy cough at times, but that is owing 
to my feeding on air in the absence of the proper 
nutriment. And my odor—is not fragrance. 
I shed a “dim religious light,” it is trne, but when 
did ever adim religious light avail in this short 
sighted world? Men must have a vivid brightness 
—‘‘the brightness of white light,” before they can 
see the error of their ways—and if I only had an 
opportunity I would show them what I could do. 

Patter—patter—patter—whew—the wind comes 
cutting round the corner as if a right angle gave 
it an impetus—a pretty considerable body of 
water comes plashing down from the overcharged 
spout above, and the sky presents one perfect 
sheet of blackness. A few hackney coaches are 
passing and repassing—the drivers butting their 
heads against the rain, sheltering them at the same 
time within their ample, upturned coat collars, 
like so many turtles retreating within their shells. 
A straggling pedestrian now and then flits past, 
silent and shadowy as a perturbed spirit. It has 
become a miniature edition of the deluge—a pow- 
erful torrent is rushing down the streets, render- 
ing even stepping-stones of doubtful efficacy. 
Ha! there goes an umbrella turned inside out— 
gently, my friend, gently, cautiously, and warily 
present your silken hemisphere right in the teeth 
of the wind. Old Eolus is losing his breath, but 
he will puff it strong for some time to come. 

There goes a doctor’s carriage, and witha speed 
which seems to denote that life or death is on the 
issue. I do not like to look at such vehicles. 
I wish I could turn my head away, they remind 
me too painfully that life is buta breath. And 
herein I discover a similitude between myself 
and humanity. We both exist by feeding on gas. 
Although man being more of an epicure than 
myself, requires a combination of gases, while I 
am satisfied with one. Some go so far indeed as 
to say, that the invisible principle of man’s vitality 
is a subtle gas or aura. But I am no philoso- 
pher. I feel a sympathy for this featherless 
biped, this tool making animal, this human tongs, 
and care not to inquire the reason. 

Draw your cloak closer about you, sir, the rain 
is beating in, that’s it; and now pass on and leave 
me to my cogitations. 

There goes a poor bedraggled witch, more sin- 
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ned against by -the world than sinning. Her 
error, overweening confidence in the protestations 
of another. Her punishment, that of the dead 
alone, to cross ‘‘a bourne from which no traveller 
returns.”’ Her name, Pariah! Benevolence, where 
is your house to invite her return to virtue? Piety, 
where are your words of unspeakable comfort for 
the erring but repentant wanderer? What, both 
silent! Humanity blushes—then there is yet 
some hope left. 

Gently, old toper, gently, 1 pray you, embrace 
me not so tightly. As usual, drunk. I speak 
plainly; I do not mince matters, palliating -your 
enormities by such expressions as “a little over- 
come”—*slightly inebriated”—or a trifle “how 
come you so.” It is by thus glozing over the 
features of vice that men, allured by its specious 
appearance, “first endure, and then embrace.” 
A better remedy than temperance societies would 
be to call drunkenness by its right name, make 
it unfashionable. Many of the lower orders are 
but as half reasoning monkeys, who ape the man- 
ners of those whose superior station in life should 
argue superior wisdom, but unfortunately does 
not. Let such as still choose to pursue the 
“crooked” tenor of their way, be no longer con- 
sidered as fit companions to be greeted at the fire- 
side of those whose hearts tell them they are not 
the slaves of the glittering cup, or the victims of 
the devil that lurks within. Ho! Hollo!! mercy, 
mercy! some rascally students have broken a hole 
in my cranium, and the rain is pouring cold water 
upon my philosophising—this is my last—last 
glimmér—fare—farewell, 





LIFE, WHAT IS IT? 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 





ORIGINAL. 





I 


How little of this dream of which we tell, 
Is on our pillows! We go forth to life, 
And half the round we walk is but a dream! 
The Joy that makes a laughter of our days, 
When scarce the cradle’s rocking has pass’d by, 
And left our brow to boyhood, is a dream! 
The beauty that makes youth so eloquent, 
And so impassionates our bounding years, 
Sending the quick blood from the fountain heart 
Through all the streams that centre in that home, 
Is but a vision—and the angel she 
That gives it glory, and that golden light 
Which lace the clouds that waft us, what is she 
But one made like us—veiled by her white wings! 
The love that lifts us, till we feel all flowers 
Is the dim earth we walk—and all perfume 
The very air that poisons us—the winds 
That make us pale and sicken—till the bowers 
We built for those we worship, become graves 
For them and us. What is it but a dream, 
Swifter than wings, or clouds which water them, 
As they ride down the mist! 
Il. 

The eagle bird 

That walks the mighty pathway of those clouds, 





Treads to a loftier music than is ours, 

E’en when we move to that which marshals us 
In Life’s great mountain passes!—The highways 
Throng’d by the crown’d and strong. The music there 
To the bold bird, is as from mightier spheres, 
Beyond poor earth’s attraction!—He mounts up 
And hears the everlasting anthem, as it pours 
From trumps that lose not their great harmony 
As he goes onward—but which gather song, 
The deeper he makes wake into the blue! 

No dream is on his pinion as he flies; 

He hears its swoop and rustling as he mounts, 
And lights his diamond eye with a new blaze, 
As swells his tireless journey.—But on man 
How soon a palsy settles like a night— 

Bowing his sturdiest wing!—It is not Love, 
Beauty, nor Youth—Ampbition—Glory—Fame— 
Can keep it to its motion. It will down, 

As if some power in Earth’s central grave 

Drew to some destination of decay 

That knew not of resistance or appeal! 


III. 


*Tis all a dream!—We gather to the course 
Where man starts forth to triumph, or his tomb! 
We spring into the tussle—and the sweat 
Of base contention bathes us like a rain. 
Our hair grows lank and heavy with the wet, 
And our blood hot and hasty. We hear sounds 
From broad-mouth’d trumpets in great jubilee, 
And voices that shout ‘“Sonward!” ‘There’s a roar, 
Sterner than that which tramples from the sea, 
That swells with victory!—There are cahopies 
Of banners that uplift us, as the pens 
Of an archangel—and the ocean cail 
Of multitude to multitude is on our ear, 
Like a command.—We hear it go, as oft 
We hear the giant thunder, as it bounds 
From peak to parapet of the great hills! 
IV. 

O, how mean 
Seems now that “still small voice,” that to our ear 
Comes in the whisper’d language of the heart— 
Now like the note of prayer—that makes us weep 
To think we are the creatures pray’d for—now 
Like the hush’d tone of warning—panted forth 
At its pain’d intervals, as some farewell 
Of one that would die for us—causing dread, 
Not tears, to mark how strangely we are stirr’d. 
How mean these voices! Heeded not, nor heard 
Besides a throng’d world’s shouting—surging on, 
And drowning in the uproar of its roll, 
Sounds that might save us were our ears unbarr’d 
To melodies of Heaven! As those lone streams, 
Which in their mellow cadences might soothe 
Tl’ unquiet spirit of the wanderer 
Seeking beside still waters for the rest 
He finds not mid the currents of the world, 
Are heard not, near the vast Niagaras 
That thunder and leap by them! They are lost 
In the fierce torrent that defies all arms 
But the Almighty one that fashion’d it, 
To stay its monarch footsteps '— 





ABSTINENCE. 


Hippocrates asserted that most individuals 
who abstain from food for seven days, die within 
that period; or, if they survive this time, and are 
even then prevailed upon to eat or drink, they 
still perish. Various instances of persons who 
have lived much longer without sustenance, have 
been observed. In the records of the Tower, we 
find the history of Cicely de Ridgeway, who was 
condemned to death for the murder of her husband 
in the reign of Edward III, and who remained for 
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forty days without food or drink. This being 
ascribed to a miracle, she was of course pardoned. 
From the result of this starvation, the story may 
be considered fabulous for two reasons: the first, 
the improbability of the alleged abstinence; and, 
secondly, the selection of forty days, a period 
clearly fixed upon for miracle-making, being the 
exact number of days our Saviour fasted. 

We have a better authenticated case in the one 
mentioned by Dr. Eccles in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Essays for 1720. The starved person was a 
beautiful young lady, about sixteen years of age, 
who, in consequence of the sudden death of her 
father, was thrown into astate of tetanus (lock- 
jaw) so violent as to render her incapable of swal- 
lowing for two Jong and distinct periods,—the first 
of thirty-four, and the second of fifty-four days,— 
during which she neither experienced a sense of 
hunger nor of thirst, and when she recovered, she 
was scarcely reduced in size. Sir William Ham- 
ilton saw a girl, sixteen years of age, who was 
extricated from the ruins of a house at Oppido, in 
which she had remained eleven days: an infant 
in her arm$, but a few months old, had died on the 
fourth day, as the young are not so able to endure 
abstinence. Dr. Willan attended a young man 
who had abstained from any sustenance but alittle 
water flavored with orange-juice for sixty days: 
death ensued a fortnight after. Fodere mentions 
some workmen who were extricated alive from a 
cold damp cavern, in which they had been im- 
mured under a ruin for fourteen days. Cetois, a 
physician of Poitiers, relates a still more singular 
case of total abstinence in a girl, who, from the 
age of eleven to that of fourteen, took no nourish- 
ment. 

Ann Moore, called the fasting woman of Tut- 
bury, was to a certain extent an imposter, for 
although there was no truth in her assertion that 
she lived an incredible time without food, yet it 
appeared evident that her chief, if not her only 
support, was tea. ‘Phat fluid is sufficient to main- 
tain life appears evident from two papers inserted 
in the Philosophical Transactions; one of them 
giving an account of four men who were com- 
pelled to subsist upon water for twenty-four days, 
and the other of a young man who tasted nothing 
but the same fluid for eighteen years. An impo- 
sition having been suspected, he was shut up in 
close confinement for twenty days as a trial, when 
he uniformly enjoyed good health. 

Another wonderful instance of the same kind is 
that of Janet McLeod, published by Dr. McKen- 
zie: she was at the time thirty-three years of age, 
unmarried, and from the age of fifteen had had 
various attacks of epilepsy, which had produced 
so rigid a lock-jaw that her mouth could rarely be 
forced open by any contrivance; she had lost very 





nearly the power of speech and deglutition, and 
with this all desire to eat or drink. Her lower 
limbs were retracted towards her body: she was 
entirely confined to her bed, slept much, and had 
periodical discharges of blood from the lungs, 
which were chiefly thrown out by the nostrils. 
During a few intervals of relaxation, she was pre- 
vailed upon with great difficulty to put a few 
crumbs of bread comminuted in the hand into her 
mouth, together with a little water sucked from 
her own hand, and, in one or two instances, a little 
gruel; but even in these attempts, almost the 
whole was rejected. On two occasions also, after 
a total abstinence of many months, she made 
signs of wishing to drink some water, which was 
immediately procured for her. On the first expe- 
riment the whole seemed to be returned from her 
mouth, but she was greatly refreshed in having it 
rubbed upon her throat. On the second occasion 
she drank off a pint at once, but could not be 
prevailed upon to drink any more, although her 
father had now fixed a wedge between her teeth. 
With these exceptions, however, she seemed to 
have passed upwards of four years without either 
liquids or solids of any kind, or even an appear- 
ance of swallowing; she lay for the most part like 
a log of wood, with a pulse scarcely perceptible 
from feebleness, but distinct and regular. Her 
countenance was clear, and pretty fresh; her fea- 
tures neither disfigured nor sunk; her bosom round 
and prominent, and her limbs not emaciated. 
Dr. McKenzie watched her with occasional visits 
for eight or nine years, at the close of which pe- 
riod she seemed to be a little improved. 

A Dutch girl of the name of Eve Hergen is re- 
ported to have lived from the year 1597 to 1611, 
with no other support than the scent of flowers. 
The magistrates of Meurs suspecting imposition, 
had her closely watched for thirteen successive 
days, without being able to detect any fraud. 
Over her picture were affixed some Latin verses, 
of which the following translation was given in a 
book called “An Apologie or Declaration of the 
Power and Providence of God, by George Hake- 
well, 1635:” 


This maid of Meurs thirty-six years spent, 
Fourteen of which she took no nourishment; 
Thus pale and wan, she sits sad and alone, 
A garden’s all she loves to looke upon. 


According to Pliny, the Astoni had no other food 
than this Batavian maiden, being unfortunately 
born without mouths. Sauvages mentions an 
academician of Toulouse who never thirsted, and 
passed his summers, notwithstanding the intense 
heat, without drinking. In most of the recorded 
cases of total, or nearly total abstinence, water 
has been found more or less necessary, but not 
invariably. 
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That some animals can thrive upon water, and 
even upon air, is demonstrated by naturalists. 
Snails and chameleons have been known to exist 
upon air for years. Garman has found that this 
nutriment is sufficient for the support of spiders; 
and Latreille has confirmed the experiment by 
fixing a spider to a piece of cork, and precluding 
it from any communication. Every entomologist 
repeatedly sees insects living in their cases, 
although pinned down for an incredible length of 
time. Mr. Baker relates that he kept a beetle 
shut up for three years without any food. Mr. 
Bruce kept two cerastes, or horned snakes, in a 
glass jar for two years, without any apparent 
food; he did not observe that they slept in the 
winter season, and they cast their skin as usual 
on the last day of April. . 

But a phenomenon stijl more wonderful is the 
faculty that animals have been known to possess 
of living when deprived of atmospheric support. 
A hog, weighing about one hundred and sixty 
pounds, was buried in his sty under thirty feet of 
the chalk of Dover cliff for one hundred and sixty 
days. When dug out, it weighed but forty pounds, 
and was extremely emaciated, but clean and white. 
The animal had nibbled the wood of the sty, and 
eaten some loose chalk. Lizards, especially the 
newt, have been found embedded in chalk-rock, 
apparently dead, but have re-assumed living action 
on exposure to the atmosphere. On their detec- 
tion in this state, the mouth is usually closed with 
a glutinous substance, so tenaciously, that they 
often are suffocated in their efforts to extricate 
themselves from confinement. Toads have been 
repeatedly discovered in a similar situation, em- 
bedded in blocks of stone, or in the very heart of 
trees. Dr. Edwards, a learned physiologist in 
Paris, has ascertained that blocks of mortar and 
heaps of sand possess sufficient porosity to admit 
enough air to support the life of reptiles; but they 
all perish if immersed in water or mercury, when 
surrounded by an exhausting receiver. The dura- 
tion of existence of the amphibials of the Batra- 
chian family, when plunged in water, depends in 
a great measure on its temperature. They die 
speedily if the water be lower than 32° Fahren- 
heit, or higher than 108°; and the longest duration 
of life is under 32°, 

How can we account for these anomalies? Va- 
rious solid substances are known to proceed from 
invisible elementary principles. Do water and 
air contain them? Metallic stones of large volume 
fall from the air: how are they produced? whence 
come they? How vain and feeble are our pur- 
suits, when the vanity of science seeks to pene- 
trate into the arcana of nature; searching and en- 
deavoring to account for the causes of causation! 
What absurd and impertinent hypotheses have 





not been broached on scholastic benches! They 
remind us of an anecdote related of the old Pa- 
risian Academy, when one of its sapient mem- 
bers read a voluminous memoir to prove that tides 
were provided by the Creator for the purpose of 
bringing vessels in and out of harbor; when one 
of the Encyclopedian wits gravely observed, that 
he had no doubt of the fact, since he had discover- 
ed, after unceasing and laborious research, that 
noses were made for the purpose of wearing spec- 
tacles! 

Althongh total abstinence from food for any 
length of time, excepting with hibernating ani- 
mals, is a wondrous phenomenon, yet it is singular 
how little aliment is necessary for the purpose of 
sustaining life, and even health. Many instances of 
a frugality bordering upon starvation are known. 
The most economical housekeeper on record was 
Roger Crabb,.the Buckinghamshire hermit, who 
allowed himself three farthings a week. Dr. 
Franklin lived on bread and water for a fortnight, 
at the rate of ten pounds of bread per week. Dr. 
Gower of Chelmsford had a patient who lived for 
ten years on a pint of tea daily, now and then 
chewing half a dozen raisins and almonds, but 
without swallowing them; once a month, by way 
of a treat, she ate a morsel of bread the size of a 
nutmeg. 

The late Duke of Portland, after a long illness, 
during which he was attended by Dr. Warren, 
lived on bread and water for six weeks, at the 
expiration of which he was allowed one boiled 
smelt. Numerous persons have been known to 
live to old age, in perfect health, who never used 
animal food or wine; such was Dr. Hecquet, the 
Sangrado of Lesage, who published a curious 
treatise on fasting in Lent: Paris, 1709. The fol- 
lowing lines were written on a man named Ofiley: 


Offley three dishes had of daily roast; 
An egg, an apple, and the third a toast. 


Most unquestionably, if this Offley was not a man 
of hard labor, or who took much exercise, this 
diet, scanty as it may appear, would have been 
quite sufficient to support life; for his fare was 
sumptuous, compared to the diet prescribed by St. 
Theresa to her Carmelite nuns, and which con- 
sisted of one egg, herb-soup, with wormwood 
ashes and aloes. However, in regard to the won- 
drous fasting of various hermits and holy men, 
we must take their histories cum grano salis. 
They clearly belong to two classes,—enthusiasts 
or imposters: enthusiasm, which is little short of 
lunacy, enables the monomaniac to endure starva- 
tion with ease; and as to imposters, it is probable 
that, like Friar Tuck, they had a bonne bouche in 
a corner of their cells. 
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CHARLES LAMB. 


BY WM. H. CARPENTER. 


ORIGINAL. 

If since the shuffling off her mortal coil, 

Thy soul takes cognizance of human things; 
The littleness of greatness, and the toil 

From care worn poverty that avarice wrings; 

If that she hovers still on shadowy wings 
About the crowded haunts of busy men, 

So lov’d of thee whose youth and age mature 
Found thee a fond and faithful denizen 

Of that vast city—mighty as secure— 
The pulse of the wide world’s commerce—let me 

walt 

A blessing from the new world to the old, 
Love-laden, like a missive tipped shaft 

Shot towards a lady’s balecony—Thou hast told 
Full many a quaint tale, humorous yet moving, 

Arrayed in garb half modern, half antique; 
Yet breathe they all of gentle heart and loving, 

Nor dimmed by envy—nor abased by pique, 

But inobtrusively and with a meek 
Though joyous spirit that suddenly calls up 

A Seiahteees to the eye—or wets the check 
With the warm tear of sympathy. Thy cup 

(Libation of a lowly gifted mind, 
To the great world’s supreme intelligence,) 

Whoso shall drain it, ne’er at last will find 
The dregs of hidden malice. But the sense 
Quaffeth it daintily,—rising thence again 

The stronger and the better for the draught, 
A blessing then upon thy memory : 

As one with whom I have both wept and laugh’d, 
Thou of the gentle heart. 





FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


ORIGINAL. 


Friendship and Love in olden time 
Were travelling together, 

O’er hill and dale, through mead and grove, 
In summer’s pleasant weather. 


Friendship was very fond of love 
And love of him grew fonder! 

And both at length made vows of faith 
For aye with each to wander. 


While passing near a village green, 
Young Friendship wished to stay, 

And sport awhile with maidens fair, 
While love would haste away. 


But Friendship could not miss the sport, 
So tarried they awhile; 

Love sat beside a lonely maid 
The moments to beguile; 


While Friendship join’d the me u 
And dane’d and sung with * eg — 

Till sober twilight, dusk and dim, 
Around began to fall. 


Poor love had been forgotten quite, 
Whiie the rest dane’d merrily, 

But he was laid in peace on the maiden’s breast 
And he slumber 'd tranquilly. 


That night gay Friendship join’d the sport, 
And blithely dane’d and play’d; 

But Love still slept on the heaving breast 
Of the lonely silent maid. 


Next morn when Friendship call’d for love 
A cloud was on his brow ; 

“Ah brother,” said Friendship, “what aileth thee, 
You never were sad till now?” 


“Weve wandered together awhile,” said Love, 
“But our wanderings together are done— 

Your heart’s for the many who meet you here, 
But mine is for only one.” 


Right-tenderly Friendship kiss’d the cheek 
Of Love, then turn’d away,— 
% years have pass’d since they parted there, 


ut they’ve met not to this day. 
T. 8. A. 





THE ADVENTURES OF THE LAST 
ABENCERAGE., 


BY CHATEAUBRIAND. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ESTHER WETHERALD, 


ORIGINAL 


When Boabdil, the last king of Grenada, was 
obliged to abandon the kingdom of his fathers, he 
stopped onthe summit of mount Padul. From 
that elevated place there was a view of the sea, on 
which the unfortunate monarch was about to em- 
bark for Africa; there was also a view of Grenada, 
the Vega, and the Zenil, on the banks of which 
were pitched the tents of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Boabdil wept at the sight of that beautiful coun- 
try, and the cypress trees which marked here and 
there the tombs of the mussulman. The sultana, 
Aixa, his mother, who, with the grandees which 
formerly composed his court, accompanied him in 
his exile, said to him, ‘Weep now as a woman, 
the kingdom thou hast not known how to defend 
asaman.” They descended from the mountain, 
and Grenada was lost to their eyes forever. 

The Moors of Spain who shared the fate of their 
king, dispersed themselves in Africa. The tribes 
of the Zegris and Gomeles established themselves 
in the kingdom of Fez, from which they originally 
came. The Vanegas and the Alabes settled upon 
the coast between Oran and Algiers, whilst the 
Abencerages fixed themselves in the neighborhood 
of Tunis. They formed in sight of the ruins of 
Carthage a colony, still distinguished amongst the 
Moors of Africa, for the elegance of its manners, 
and the mildness of its laws. 

These tribes carried with them the remembrance 
of their ancient country. The Paradise of Gre- 
nada still lived in theirmemory; mothers spoke of 
it to their infants, and amused them by singing 
songs of the Zegris and Abencerages. Every 
five days they prayed in the mosques, turning 
their faces towards Grenada, and calling upon Al- 
lah to restore to his elected that delightful land. 
In vain the country of the Lotophages offered to 
them its fruits, its waters, its verdure, and its bril- 
liant sun; far from the Red Towers, there was 
neither agreeable fruits, nor clear fountains, nor 
fresh verdure, nor sun worthy of being looked on. 
[f the plains of the Bragrada were pointed out to 
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an exile, he would shake his head and exclaim 
with a sigh, “Grenada.” 

The Abencerages especially, preserved the 
most tender and faithful remembrance of the coun- 
try. They had quitted with extreme regret the 
theatre of their glory, and the banks which had so 
often resounded with the war cry, ‘Honor and 
Love.” Not being able to take up the lance in 
the deserts, nor to cover themselves with the hel- 
met in a colony of laborers, they gave their atten- 
tion to the study of medicine, a profession held in 
as great esteem amongst the Arabs, as that of war. 
Thus, this race of warriors, who formerly made 
wounds, were now engaged in the art of curing 
them. Inthis, they had retained something of 
their former genius, for the knights often dressed 
the wounds of the enemies they had subdued. 

The cabin of the principal Abencerage was not 
placed in the hamlet with those of the other ex- 
iles at the foot of the mountain of Mamelife; it 
was built on the sea-shore, amongst the ruins of 
Carthage, on the spot where St. Louis died, and 
where we now see a mahometan hermitage. To 
the walls of the cabin were attached bucklers of 
lion skin, bearing the impression upon a field 
azure, of two savages destroying the walls of a 
city witha mace. Around this device were these 
words, “It is a little thing,” the arms and motto 
of the Abencerages. Lances ornamented with 
blue and white pennons, alburnos, and great coats 
of slashed satin, were ranged near bucklers, and 
shone in the midst of scimitars and poignards. 
Here and there hung gauntlets , horse bits enrich- 
ed with precious stones, large stirrups of silver, 
long swords with scabbards embroidered by the 
hands of princesses, and spurs of gold which had 
formerly adorned the feet of valiant chevaliers. 

Upon tables beneath these trophies of glory, 
were placed trophies of a peaceful life; these were 
plants, gathered upon the summit of mount Atlas, 
and in the desert of Zaara; many had even been 
brought from the plain of Grenada. The first 
were calculated to relieve the pains of the body, 
the last were expected to extend their power over 
the sorrows of the soul. The Abencerages par- 
ticularly esteemed those which served to calm 
vain regrets, to dissipate idle illusions, and those 
hopes of happiness always rising, always deceiv- 
ed. Unfortunately these simples had the opposite 
effect, and the perfume of a Spanish flower was 
often a species of poison for the illustrious exiles. 

Twenty-four years had passed away since the 
taking of Grenada. In that short space of time 
fourteen Abencerages had perished from the in- 
fluence of a new climate, the accidents of a wan- 
dering life, and more especially from sorrow, 
which preys secretly on the strength of man. A 
single scion was the hope of that famous tribe. 





Aben Hamet bore the name of that Abencerage, 
who was accused by the Zegris of having seduced 
the sultana Alfaima. In him the beauty, the va- 
lor, the courtesy, the generosity of his ancestors 
were united to that mild lustre, and that slight ex- 
pression of sadness which misfortune nobly sup- 
ported gives. At the early age of twenty-two he 
lost his father, and determined to make a pilgrim- 
age to the country of his ancestors, to satisfy the 
most earnest wish of his heart, and accomplish a 
design which he carefully concealed from his 
mother. 

He embarked at the Ladder of Tunis; a favora- 
ble wind conducted him to Carthagena, from 
whence he proceeded immediately towards Gre- 
nada, announcing that he was an Arabian physi- 
cian come to botanize amongst the rocks of the 
Sierra Nevada. A peaceful mnule bore him slowly 
into the country where the Abencerages formerly 
flew on their warlike coursers; a guide walked 
before, conducting two other mules, ornamented 
with bells and linen stuffs of divers colors. Aben 
Hamet traversed the large heaths, and the palm 
groves of the kingdom of Murcia; from the age of 
these palm trees he conjectured they had been 
planted by his fathers, and his heart was penetra- 
ted with regrets. There rose a tower, where the 
sentinel watched at the time of the war between 
the Moors and Christians; here, was to be seena 
ruin whose architecture announced a Moorish ori- 
gin; another subject of grief for the Abencerage. 
He descended ‘rom his mule, and under pretence 
of seeking plants hid himself a moment in the 
ruins to weep unrestrained. He then resumed 
his journey, musing to the sound of the bells, and 
the monotonous song of his guide, who only gave 
up singing to encourage or sceld his mules. 

Flocks of sheep, which a shepherd conducted 
like an army into yellow and uncultivated plains, 
and some solitary travellers, far from giving life to 
the scene, only served to make it appear more sad 
and desolate. These travellers all wore a sword at 
the girdle; they were enveloped in mantles, and a 
large hat half covered their faces. As they passed 
they saluted Aben Hamet, who only distinguished 
in their noble salutation the name of God, of Lord, 
and of chevalier. In the evening at the venta the 
Abencerage took his place in the midst of strangers 
without being importuned by their indiscreet 
curiosity. They spoke to him not, they ques- 
tioned him not; nor did his turban, his robe, or 
his arms excite any astonishment. Since Allah 
had willed that the Moors of Spain should lose 
their beautiful country, Aben Hamet could not 
help esteeming the grave conquerors. 

The Moor felt still stronger emotions as he ap- 
proached the end of his journey. Grenada is 
built upon two high hills, separated by a deep 
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valley. The houses placed upon the declivity of 
the hills, give to the city the air and form of an 
opened grenade, (pomegranate,) from whence came 
its name. Two rivers, the Zenil and the Douro, 
one of which has sands of gold, and the other of 
silver, bathe the feet of the hills, then unite, and 
wind afterwards in the midst of a charming plain, 
called the Vega. This plain, which Grenada 
commands, is covered with vines, pomegranates, 
fig, mulberry, and orange trees, and is surrounded 
by mountains of an admirable color and form. 
An enchanting sky, a pure and delicious air, car- 
ry into the soul a secret languor, from which the 
traveller, in passing along, can scarcely defend 
himself. We feel that in this country, the tender 
would have quickly stifled the heroic passions, if 
true love had not always need of being accompa- 
nied by glory. 

When Aben Hamet discovered the first edifices 
of Grenada, his heart beat with so much violence, 
that he was obliged to stop his mule. He crossed 
his arms on his breast, and with his eyes fixed 
upon the sacred city, remained mute and motion- 
less. The guide also stopped, and as all elevated 
sentiments are easily understood by a Spaniard, 
he appeared touched, and guessed that the Moor 
saw again his ancient country. The Abencerage 
at length spoke. 

“Guide, cried he, be happy! hide not from me 
the truth, for calm were the waves the day of thy 
birth, and the moon was in its increase. What 
towers are those which shine like stars above a 
green forest?” ‘Those of the Alhambra,” re- 
plied the guide. 

“And the other castle upon that other hill,” 
said Aben Hamet. 

“It is the Generalife,” replied the Spaniard. 
“There is in that chateau a garden planted with 
myrtles, where they pretend the Abencerage Was 
sirprised with the sultana, Alfaima. Farther off, 
you see the Albaizyn, and nearer to us, the Red 
Towers.” ‘ 

Each word of the guide pierced the heart of 
Aben Hamet. How hard it is to have recourse 
to strangers, to point out the monuments of our 
fathers, and to hear them relate with indifference 
the history of our family and friends. The guide 
putting an end tothe reflections of Aben Hamet, 
cried out, “Let us go, seignor Moor; let us go, 
God willed it. Take courage; is not Francis Ist. 
now a prisonerin Madrid? God willed it.” He 
took off his hat, made the sign of the cross, and 
struck his mules. The Abencerage pressing for- 
ward his own, cried out, “It was written,” and 
they descended towards Grenada. : 

They passed near the large ash tree, rendered 
celebrated by the combat of Muga and the grand 


of Grenada. They rode along the walk of Ala- 
meida, and entered the city by the gate of Elvira. 
They again mounted the Rambla, and soon arrived 
at a place surrounded on all sides by houses of 
Moorish architecture. Here, a Kan was kept for 
the Moors of Africa, who were attracted in 
crowds to Grenada by the silk trade of the Vega. 
To this place the guide conducted Aben Hamet. 

The Abencerage was too much agitated to be 
able to repose in his new dwelling; the country 
tormented him. Unable to resist the feelings 
which oppressed his heart, he went out in the 
middle of the night to wander through the streets 
of Grenada, and tried to recognize with eyes or 
hands some of the monuments which the old men 
had so often described tohim. Perhaps the high 
edifice, whose walls he saw through the darkness, 
was formerly the dwelling of the Abencerages, 
perhaps upon this ‘solitary place the festivals were 
given, which raised the glory of Grenada even to 
the skies. There passed companies of horsemen, 
superbly clothed in brocade; there advanced gal- 
leys, filled with arms and flowers, and dragons 
casting forth fire,and concealing in their sides, 
illustrious warriors, ingenious inventions of plea- 
sure and gallantry. 

But, alas! instead of the sound of anafins, the 
noise of trumpets, and the songs of love, a pro- 
found silence reigned around Aben Hamet. This 
mute city had changed inhabitants, and the con- 
querors had reposed in the beds of the conquered. 
“They sleep then, these proud Spaniards, cried 
the indignant Moor, under these roofs, from which 
they have exiled my ancestors. And I, Aben- 
cerage, I watch unknown, solitary, forsaken, at 
the door of the dwelling of my fathers.” 

Aben Hamet then reflected upon human destiny, 
upon the vicissitudes of fortune, lastly, upon this 
Grenada, surprised by its enemies in the midst of 
pleasures, and changing all at once its garlands of 
flowers for chains; he seemed to see its citizens 
abandoning their dwellings in festival habits, like 
guests suddenly chased in their disordered finery 
from a banqueting room by fire. 

All these images, all these thoughts, pressed 
into the mind of Aben Hamet, full of grief and 
regret, he was thinking particularly of executing 
the project which brought him to Grenada, when 
daylight surprised him. The Abencerage was 
bewildered, he found himself far from the Kan, in 
aremote part of the city. All slept, no sound 
troubled the silence of the streets; the doors and 
windows of the houses were closed, but the voice 
of the cock, proclaimed in the habitations of the 
poor the return of cares and labors. 

After wandering a long time, without being 
able to find his way, Aben Hamet heard a door 





master of Calatrava, in the time of the last king 





open, and saw a young woman come out, clothed 
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a little like those gothic queens, sculptured on the 
monuments of our ancient abbeys. Her black 
bodice, with black trimmings, displayed an ele- 
gant form, her short petticoat, discovered a charm- 
ing foot and ankle, and a black mantle was thrown 
over her head, which, with her left hand she held 
crossed and closed upon her chin, so that her large 
eyes and rosy lips were alone visible. She was 
accompanied by a duenna, a page carried her 
book, and two valets in livery, followed at some 
distance the beautiful unknown, who was going 
to morning prayers, for which the bell of a neigh- 
boring convent was ringing. 

Aben Hamet believed he saw the angel Israfil, 
or the youngest of the houris. The Spanish girl 
with no less surprise, looked on the Abencerage, 
whose noble figure was embellished by his turban, 
robe, and arms. Recovered from her first aston- 
ishment, she made a sign to the stranger to ap- 
proach, with the grace and liberty, peculiar to the 
women of that country. ‘Seignor Moor,” said 
she to him, “you appear to be astranger in Grena- 
da, have you lost your way?” 

‘Sultana of flowers,” replied Aben Hamet, ‘‘de- 
light of the eyes of men, oh Christian slave, more 
beautiful than the maidens of Georgia, thou art 
right! I am a stranger in this city; lost in the 
midst of its palaces, and unable to find again the 
Kan of the Moors. May Mahomet touch thy heart, 
and recompense thy hospitality.”” «The Moors are 
renowned for their gallantry,” replied the Spanish 
girl with a sweet smile, ‘but I am neither Suitana 
of flowers, nor slave, nor content with being re- 
commended to Mahomet. Follow me, seignor 
chevalier, I will reconduct you to the Kan of the 
Moors.” She walked lightly before the Abencer- 
age to the door of the Kan, pointed it out to him 
with her hand, passed behind a palace and disap- 
peared. 

On what then hangs the repose of life! His 
country no longer occupied solely and entirely the 
mind of Aben Hamet. Grenada had ceased to ap- 
pear to him, desolate, abandoned, solitary; it was 
dearer than ever to his heart—a new attraction 
embellished its ruins; to the remembrance of his 
ancestors was added another charm. Aben Ham- 
et discovered the cemetery, where the ashes of the 
Abencerages reposed; but in praying, in pros- 
trating himself, in shedding filial tears, he thought 
that the young Spanish girl had sometimes passed 
over these tombs, and no longer found his ances- 
tors so wretched. 

Tt was in vain that he sought to occupy himself 
only with his pilgrimage to the country of his fa- 
thers, it was in vain that he ran over the banks of 
the Douro and Zenil, to gather plants at sunrise; the 
flower he now sought was the beautiful Christian 
girl. What useless efforts he made to find again 
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the palace of his enchantress! How many times 
he tried to retrace the paths over which he had 
walked with his divine guide! How often he fan- 
cied he recognized the sound of the bell, or the 
crowing of the cock, he had heard near her dwell- 
ing! Deceived by the like sounds, he would 
hasten immediately towards them, but the magic 
palace was not to be seen. Sometimes the uni- 
form dress of the women of Grenada, gave him a 
moment of hope; at a distance all the Christian girls 
resembled the mistress of his heart, when near, not 
one possessed her beauty or her grace. Lastly, 
Aben Hamet examined the churches, and even 
penetrated to the tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in hopes of meeting with her, and this was the 
greatest sacrifice he had ever paid to love. 

He was one day botanizing in the valley of the 
Doure. On the flowery declivity of the hill to the 
south, was the Alhambra, and the gardens of the 
Generalife; the hill to the north was adorned by 
the Albaizyn, by pleasant orchards, and by grot- 
tos, which anumerous people inhabited. At the 
western extremity of the valley, were to be seen 
the steeples of Grenada, rising in a group, from 
the midst of oak and cypress trees. At the east- 
ern extremity the eye rested upon points of rocks, 
convents, hermitages, some ruins of the ancient 
Iberia, and in the distance, the summits of the 
Sierra Nevada. The Douro flowed through the 
middle of the valley, and along the whole of its 
course were to be seen new mills, roaring cas- 
cades, the broken arches of a Roman aqueduct, 
and the ruins of a Moorish bridge. 

Aben Hamet was neither sufficiently wretched, 
nor sufficiently happy to feel the charm of soli- 
tude; absent and indifferent, he wandered through 
this enchanting place. At length he undesignedly 
followed an alley of trees, which wound round the 
declivity of the hill of the Albaizyn. He soon 
perceived a country seat, surrounded by a grove 
of orange trees, and as he approached the grove, 
heard some one singing to a guitar. In the voice 
and features of a woman, there is a resemblance 
which never deceives a lover. “It is my houri,” 
said Aben Hamet, and he listened with palpitating 
heart. At the name of the Abencerages, many 
times repeated, his heart beat with still more vio- 
lence. The unknown was singing a Castilian bal- 
lad, which gave the history of the Abencerages 
and Zegris. Aben Hamet could no longer restrain 
his feelings; he bounded across a hedge of myrtles, 
and alighted in the midst of a company of young 
women, who fled, uttering loud screams. The 
Spanish girl still holding the guitar, cried out, 
“It is the Seignor Moor,” and recalled her com- 
panions. ‘Favorite of the genii,” said the Aben- 
cerage, “I sought thee ‘as the Arab seeks a spring 
at noon-day; I heard the sound of thy guitar, and 
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thy voice celebrating the heroes of my country; 
I knew thee from the sweetness of thy accent, 
and bring to thy feet the heart of Aben Hamet.” 
“And I,” replied Donna Blanca, “it was from 
thinking of you, that I sang the ballad of the 
Abencerages. Since seeing you, I have imagined 
you resembled those Moorish knights.” 

A slight blush crimsoned the face of Blanca as 
she spoke. Aben Hamet was ready to fall at her 
feet, and confess himself the last Abencerage, but 
prudence prevented him; he feared that his name, 
too famous in Grenada, might give uneasiness to 
the Governor. The Moorish war was scarcely 
terminated, and the presence of an Abencerage at 
this time might alarm the Spaniards. It was not 
that Aben Hamet was afraid of danger, but he 
shuddered at the idea of being obliged to leave for 
ever the daughter of Don Rodrigo. 

Donna Blanca was descended from a family, 
which drew its origin from the Cid of Bivar and 
Chimene, daughter of Count Gomez de Gormas. 
The posterity of the conqueror of Valence-la- 
Belle, had fallen by the ingratitude of the court of 
Castile, into extreme poverty; for many ages it 
was even thought extinct, so obscure bad it be- 
come. But about the time of the conquest of 
Grenada, a last scion of the race of the Bivars, 
the grandfather of Blanca, made himself known, 
less by his titles, than by the lustre of his valor. 
After the expulsion of the intidels, Ferdinand gave 
to the descendant of the Cid the wealth of many 
Méorish families, and created him Duke of Santa 
Fe. The new duke fixed his residence at Grena- 
da, and died young, leaving an only son, already 
married, Rodrigo, father of Blanca. 

The eldest child of Don Rodrigo, and Donna 
Theresa de Xeres was a son, who received the 
family name of Rod:igo; but he was also called 


Don Carlos, to distinguish him from his father. 


The great events, which Don Carlos witnessed 
from his earliest youth, the perils to which he 
was exposed from infancy, only rendered more 
grave and rigid a character? naturally inclined to 
austerity. At the early age of fourteen he had 
followed Cortez to Mexico, had supported all the 
dangers, witnessed all the horrors of that astonish- 
ing adventure, and had assisted at the overthrow 
of the last king of a world, till then unknown. 
Three years after this catastrophe, Don Carios 
was in Europe, at the battle of Pavia, as if to see 
crowned honor and valor, sink beneath the blows 
of fortune. The sight of a new universe, long 
voyages over seas, till then untraversed; the spec- 
tacle of revolutions, and vicissitudes of fate had 
strongly shaken the religious and melancholy 
imagination of Don Carlos; he renounced mar- 
riage, in spite of the prayers of Don Rodrigo, 
and entering the chivalric order of Calatrava, gave 





up all his wealth to his sister. Blanca de Bivar’ 
only sister of Don Carlos, and much younger than 
himself, was the idol of her father; she had lost 
her mother, and was entering into her 18th year 
when Aben Hamet appeared at Grenada. All was 
seduction in this enchanting woman, her voice 
was ravishing, her dance lighter than the zephyr; 
sometimes she guided a chariot like Armida, some- 
times she flew on the back of the most rapid 
courser of Andalusia, like those charming fairies 
which appeared to Tristan and Galaor, in the for- 
ests. Athens would have taken her for Aspasia, 
and Paris for Diana of Poitiers, who was begin- 
ning to shine at the court, But with the charms 
of a French, she had the passions of a Spanish 
woman, though her natural coquetry did not lesson 
the safety, the constancy, the force, or the eleva- 
tion of the sentiments of her heart. 

Don Rodrigo having heard the cries of the 
Spanish girls, at the sudden appearance of Aben 
Hamet, came forward:—*My father,” said Blanca, 
“this is Seignor Moor, of whom | have spoken to 
you. He heard me singing, knew me again, and 
entered the garden to thank me for having shown 
him his way.” 

The Duke of Santa Fe received the Abencerage 
with the grave, yet artless politeness of the Span- 
iards. Wedo not remark in that nation, any of 
those servile airs, any of those phrases which an- 
nounce abjectness of thought, and degradation of 
soul. The language of the great lord is the same 
with that of the peasant, the salutation the same, 
the compliments, the habits, the customs are the 
same. As their confidence and generosity to- 
wards strangers are without limits, so is their 
vengeance terrible when they are betrayed. Pos- 
sessing heroic courage and unconquerable patience, 
they are incapable of giving way to bad fortune, 


they will conquer or be crushed under it. There 


is little of what we call esprit, but the exalted 
passions take the place of this light which comes 
from art and the abundance of ideas. A Spaniard 
who passes the day without speaking, who has 
seen nothing, cares to see nothing, who has read 
nothing, studied nothing, compared nothing, will 
find in the greatness of his resolutions the neces- 
sary resources at the moment of adversity. 

It was the birth-day of Don Rodrigo, and Blan- 
ca was giving to her father, a tertullia, or little 
festival in this charming solitude. The Duke of 
Santa Fe invited Aben Hamet to seat himself in 
the midst of the young women, who were amused 
at the turban and robe of the stranger. They 
brought cushions of velvet, on which the Abencer- 
age reposed himself in the Moorish fashion. They 
questioned him, concerning his country and his 
adventures, and he replied in a spirited manner. 
He spoke the purest Castilian, one might have 
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taken him for a Spaniard, if he had not always 
said thou instead of you. He pronounced this 
word so sweetly, that Blanca could not help feel- 
ing a secret spite when he addressed it to one of 
her companions. 

Numerous servants appeared, bringing choco- 
late, fruit, pies, and little loaves of the sugar of Mal- 
aga, white as snow, porous, and light as sponges. 
After the Refresco, they entreated Blanca to 
execute one of those dances of character, in which 
she surpassed the most skilful guitanas. She was 
obliged to accede to their wishes. Aben Hamet 
remained silent, but his supplicating looks had 
spoken. Blanca chose a Zambra, an expressive 
dance, borrowed from the Moors. 

One of the young women began to play upon 
the guitar the air of the dance. The daughter of 
Don Rodrigo took off her veil, and fastened to 
her white hands castanets of ebony. Her black 
hair fell in curls upon her neck of alabaster, her 
mouth and eyes smiled in concert, her complex- 
ion was heightened by the motion of her heart. 
All at once she made the ebony resound, struck 
three times the measure, and mingling her voice 
with the sounds of the guitar, set off like light- 
ning. 

What variety in her steps! what elegance in 
her attitudes! Now she raised her arms with 
vivacity; now suffered them to fall faintly. Some- 
times she came forward as if intoxicated with 
pleasure; then retired as if overwhelmed with 
grief. She turned her head, seemed to call to 
some one invisible, modestly held a crimson 


cheek to the kiss of a new husband, flew off 


ashamed, returned brilliant and consoled, walked 
with a noble and almost warlike step, then bound- 
ed anew upon the turf. The harmony of her 
steps, of her singing, and of the sounds of the 
guitar was perfect. The voice of Blanca, slightly 
subdued, had that sort of accent which moves the 
passions even to the bottom of the soul. The 
Spanish music, composed of sighs, of lively move- 
ments, of sad refrains, of sudden stops, offers a 
singular mixture of gaiety and melancholy. This 
music, and this dance fixed forever the fate of 
Aben Hamet, and would have been sufficient to 
trouble a heart Jess sick than his. 

They returned in the evening to Grenada, by 
the valley of the Douro. Don Rodrigo, charmed 
with the noble and polished manners of Aben 
Hamet, would not separate from him till he had 
promised to come frequently and amuse Blanca 
by the marvellous recitations of the east. The 
Moor, at the height of his wishes, accepted the 
invitation and returned the next day to the palace, 
where breathed her whom he loved more than the 
light of day. 

Blanca soon found herself engaged in a pro- 





found passion; the deeper, from having believed 
herself out of danger. To love an Infidel, a 
Moor, an unknown,. appeared to her a thing so 
impossible, that at first she took no precautions 
against the evil; and when she felt that she was 
touched by it, she accepted the misfortune in a 
truly Spanish manner. The dangers and vexa- 
tions she foresaw did not make her draw back 
from the edge of the abyss, or commune long with 
her heart. She said to herself “Let Aben Hamet 
be a Christian, let him love me, and I follow him 
to the end of the earth.” 

As for the Abencerage he felt all the power of 
an irresistible passion, he now lived only for 
Blanca. He no longer occupied himself with 
the projects which had brought him to Grenada; 
it would have been easy for him to have obtained 
the knowledge he had come to seek, but all other 
interests except those of his love had vanished 
from his eyes; he even dreaded the knowledge 
which might bring changes into his life. He 
asked nothing, wished to know nothing; he said 
to himself, *‘Iuet Blanca be a Mahometan, let her 
love me, and I serve her to the end of my life.” 

Aben Hamet and Blanca thus fixed in their re- 
solution, only waited for the moment in which to 
discover their sentiments. It was then the most 
charming season of the year. ‘‘You have not yet 
seen the Alhambra,” said the daughter of the 
duke of Sante Fe to the Abencerage. “If I may 
believe some words which have escaped you, 
your family is originally of Grenada. Perhaps 
you would be pleased to visit the palace of your 
ancient kings. I will, myself, this evening be 
your guide.” 

Aben Hamet swore by the Prophet that noth- 
ing could be more agreeable to him. 

At the hour appointed for the pilgrimage to the 
Alhambra, the daughter of Don Rodrigo mounted 
a white hackney whichthad been accustomed to 
climb up the rocks like a goat. Aben Hamet ac- 
companied the brilliant Spanish girl upon an An- 
dalusian courser, equipped in the Turkish man- 
ner. Inthe rapid race of the young Moor, his 
purple robe flew behind him, his bent sabre re- 
sounded upon his elevated saddle, and the wind 
agitated the aigrette with which his turban was 
surmounted. The people, charmed with his fine 
appearance, said as they watched him pass by: 
“It is an Infidel prince that Blanca is going to 
convert.” 

At first they followed a long street which still 
bore the name of an illustrious Moorish family; 
this street ended at the exterior enclosure of the 
Alhambra. ‘Tiey afterwards traversed a grove 
of elm trees, arrived at a fountain, and soon found 
themselves before the inner enclosure of the pa- 
Jace of Boabdil. In a wall flanked by towers, and 
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surmounted by battlements, was a small gate 
called the Gate of Judgment. ‘They passed 
through this first gate, and advanced along a nar- 
row path which wound between high ruincus 
walls. This path conducted them to the place 
of the Algibes, near which Charles V. caused a 
palace to be built. From thence, turning towards 
the north they stopped in a solitary court yard, at 
the foot of a wall without ornaments, and degraded 
by age. Aben Hamet, jumping lightly to the 
ground, offered his hand to assist Blanca from her 
mule. The servant struck at an abandoned door, 
whose threshhold was hidden by the grass; the 
door opened and revealed all at once the secrets 
of the Alhambra. 

All the charms of the country, mingled with 
regrets, and the illusions of love, took possession 
of the heart of the last Abencerage. Motionless 
and mute he cast glances of astonishment into this 
habitation of the genii, and believed himself 
transported to the entrance of one of those pala- 
ces, of which we read a description in Arabian 
tales. Light galleries, canals of white marble, 
bordered with citron and orange trees in blossom, 
fountains and solitary court yards were seen on 
all sides by Aben Hamet; and through the length- 
ened arches of porticos he saw other labyrinths 
and new enchantments. The loveliest azure sky 
was seen between the columns which sustained a 
chain of gothic arches. The walls charged with 
arabesques, looked like those eastern stuffs which 
are embroidered in the harem by women slaves. 
Something of voluptuous, of religious, and of 
warlike seemed to breathe in this magic edifice, 
species of love cloister, mysterious retreat where 
the Moorish kings tasted all the pleasures, and 
forgot all the duties of life. 

After some moments of surprise and silence, 
the two lovers entered into this residence of van- 
ished power and past felicity. They first made 
the tour of the hall of Meuscar, in the midst of 
the perfume of flowers and the freshness of wa- 
ters. They afterwards penetrated into the court 
of the Lions. The emotion of Aben Hamet 
augmented at each step. “If thou didst not fill 
my soul with delight,” said he, to Blanca, “with 
what regret would I see myself obliged to ask of 
thee—of thee, a Spanish girl, the history of these 
dwellings. Ah! these places were made to serve 
as a retreat for happiness, and I!....”’ 

Aben Hamet perceived the name of Boabdil 
enchased in the Mosaics: “O my king,” cried he, 
‘‘what art thou become? Where shall I find thee 
in thy solitary Alhambra?” And the tears of 
fidelity, of loyalty, and of honor covered the eyes 
of the young Moor. 

“Your ancient masters,” said Blanca, “or ra- 
ther the kings of your fathers, were ungrateful.” 





“If they were,” replied the Abencerage, “they 
have been unfortunate.” 

As he pronounced these words, Blanca con- 
ducted him into a cabinet which seemed to be the 
sanctuary of the temple of love. Nothing could 
equal the elegance of this asylum; the entire 
vault painted with azure and gold was composed 
of arabesques carved to admit the daylight; suf- 
fering it to pass, as if across a tissue of flowers. 
A fountain played in the centre of the edifice, 
and its dewy waters were collected in an alabaster 
basin. ‘Aben Hamet,”’ said the daughter of the 
duke of Santa Fe, “look well at this fountain; it 
received the disfigured heads of the Abencerages. 
You still see upon the marble the blood stains of 
the unfortunate persons whom Boabdil sacrificed 
to his suspicions. It is thus they treat in your 
country men who seduce credulous women.” 

Aben Hamet no longer heard Blanca; he was 
prostrate, kissing the traces of the blood of his 
ancestors. He arose and cried out: *“O Blanca! I 
swear by the blood of these chevaliers, to love 
thee with the constancy, the fidelity, and the 
ardor of an Abencerage.” 

‘You love me, then!” said Blanca, joining her 
beautiful hands and raising her eyes to heaven. 
«But do you remember that you are an Infidel, a 
Moor, an enemy, and that I ama Christian and a 
Spanish girl.” 

“OQ holy Prophet,” said Aben Hamet, “be wit- 
ness to my oaths!—” Blanca interrupted him: 
««What reliance can I place on the oaths of a per- 
secutor of my God? Know you if I love you? 
What has given you the assurance to speak to me 
thus?” 

The dismayed Aben Hamet replied: “It is 
true, I am only thy slave; thou hast not chosen 
me for thy chevalier.” _ 

“Moor,” said Blanca, “leave stratagem; thou 
hast seen my love for thee, which indeed passes 
all measure; be a Christian, and nothing can pre- 
vent our union. But if the daughter of the duke 
of Santa Fe dares to speak to thee with this free- 
dom, thou canst judge even from it, that she will 
know how to conquer herself, and that an enemy 
of the Christians will never have any power 
over her.” : 

Aben Hamet in atransport of passion seized 
the hands of Blanca; placed them upon his tur- 
ban, and then upon his heart. ‘Allah is power- 
ful,”’ cried he, “and Aben Hamet is happy. O 
Mahomet! may this Christian know thy law and 
nothing can—”’ 

“Thou blasphemest,” said Blanca, “let us go 
from this place.” 

She leaned upon the arm of the Moor, and ap- 
proached the fountain of the twelve lions, which 
gives its name to one of the courts of the Alham- 
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bra. “Stranger,” said the artless Spanish girl, 
«when I look on thy robe, thy turban, thy arms, 
and think on our love, I fancy I see the shade of 
the handsome Abencerage walking in this aban- 
doned retreat with the unfortunate Alfaima. Ex- 
plain to me the Arabian inscription graven upon 
the marble of this fountain.” Aben Hamet read 
these words: 

“The beautiful princess who walks covered with 
pearls in her garden augments so prodigiously 
its beauty....” the rest of the inscription was 
effaced. 

“This inscription was made for thee,” said 
Aben Hamet. ‘Beloved sultana, these palaces 
never were so beautiful in their youth, as they 
now are in their ruins. Hearken to the murmur 
of the fountains whose channels are filled with 
moss; look at those gardens seen through half 
fallen arcades; contemplate the star of day which 
sets beyond all those porticos: how sweet it is to 
wander with thee in these places! Thy words 
embalm these retreats, as the roses of hymen. 
With what delight I recognize in thy voice some 
accents of the language of my fathers! even the 
rustling of thy robe on the marble makes me 
start. The air is only perfumed because it has 
touched thy tresses. Thou art beautiful as the 
Genius of my country in the midst of these ruins. 
But can Aben Hamet hope to fix thy heart? What 
is he near thee? He has ran over the mountains 
with his father; he knows the plants of the desert. 
Alas! there is not one can cure the wound thou 
hast given him! he carries arms, but he is not a 
chevalier. I said to myself formerly: The water 
of the sea which sleeps sheltered in the crevice 
of the rock is tranquil and mute, whilst the sea 
itself is agitated and roaring. Aben Hamet! thus 
will be thy life, silent, peaceful, unheard of, in an 
unknown land, whilst the court of the sultan is 
overthrown by tempests. Thus I thought, young 
Christian girl, but thou hast proved to me that 
the tempest can also trouble the drop of water in 
the crevice of the rock.” 

Blanca listened with delight to this new lan- 
guage, whose oriental turn agreed so well with 
the dwelling of the fairies which they were ex- 
amining. Love penetrated into her heart, she felt 
her knees tremble, and was obliged to lean more 
strongly on the arm of her guide. Aben Hamet 
sustained the dear burden, repeating as he walked 
along: “Ah, why am [ not a brilliant Abencerage.” 

“Thou wouldst please me less,” said Blanca, 
«for I should be more tormented; remain obscure 
and live for me. A celebrated chevalier often 
forgets love for renown.” 

“Thou wouldst not have this danger to fear,” 
replied Aben Hamet, quickly. 

‘And how wouldst theu love me then, if thou 





wert an Abencerage?” said the descendant of 
Chimene. ‘I would love thee,” replied the 
Moor, ‘‘more than glory and less than honor.” 

The sun had gone down during the walk of the 
two lovers through the Alhambra. What remem- 
brances were oflered to the mind of Aben Hamet! 
Here, the sultana breathed the perfumes which 
were burned before her. There, in that cabinet 
she decorated herself with al! the ornaments of 
the east. And it was Blanca, it was an adored 
woman who gave these details to the handsome 
young man she idolized. 

The moon, in rising, shed her doubtful light 
through the abandoned sanctuaries and deserted 
courts of the Alhambra. Her white rays drew 
flower gardens upon the turf, parlors upon the 
walls, (the indentations of an aerial architecture,) 
the arches of cloisters, the fickle shadow of spout- 
ing waters, and shrubs balaneed by the zephyr. 
The nightingale sang in a cypress which pierced 
the dome of a ruined mosque, and the echoes re- 
peated its complaints. Aben Hamet wrote by the 
moonlight the name of Bianca upon the marble ot 
the hall of the two sisters; he traced this name 
in Arabian characters, in order that the traveller 
might have another mystery to unravel in this pa- 
lace of mysteries. 

«Moor, this trifling is cruel,”’ said Blanca, “let 
us quit these places. The destiny of my life is 
fixed forever. Retain well these words: Mus- 
sulman, I love thee without hope; Christian, 
I am thy fortunate wife.” 

Aben Hamet replied, ‘Christian girl, I am thy 
afilicted slave; Mahometan, I am thy proud and 
happy husband.” 

And these noble lovers went out of this dan- 
gerous palace. The passion of Blanca grew 
stronger from day to day, and Aben Hamet’s in- 
creased with the same violence. He was so 
enchanted with being loved for himself alone, 
with owing to no foreign cause, the sentiments 
which he inspired, that he did not reveal the se- 
cret of his birth to the daughter of the duke of 
Santa Fe. He took a delicate pleasure in the idea 
of revealing to her his illustrious name on the 
day in which she consented to give him her hand. 
But he was suddenly recalled to Tunis; his mo- 
ther, struck by a fatal illness, wished to embrace 
her son, and bicss him before she died. Aben 
Hamet presented himself at the palace of Blanca. 
“Sultana,” said he to her; “my mother is at the 
point of death. She wishes me to close her eyes. 
Wilt thou preserve thy love for me?” 

“Thou leavest me,” replied Blanca, turning 
pale. “Shall I ever see thee again?” 

“Come,” said Aben Hamet, “I wish to exact 
from thee an oath, and to make one in return, 
which death alone can break. Follow me.” 
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They went to an ancient Moorish cemetery. 
Here and there were to be seen little funeral 
columns, on which the sculptor had formerly 
placed a turban, but the Christians had since re- 
placed this turban by a cross. Aben Hamet con- 
dycted Blanca to the foot of these columns. 
“Blanca,” said he, “mny ancestors repose here, | 
swear by their ashes to love thee till the day when 
the angel ofjuigment calls me to the tribunal of Al- 
lah. I promise thee never to engage my heart to 
another woman, and to take thee for a wife as 
soon as thou knowest the holy law of the Proph- 
et. Each year at this time, I will return to Gre- 
nada, to see if thou hast kept thy faith, and art 
willing to renounce thy errors.” 

“And I,” said Blanca, in tears» “I will expect 
thee every year;I will preserve to my latest breath 
the faith I have sworn, and wiil receive thee fora 
husband, when the God of the Christians, more 
powerful than thy love, shall have touched thy 
infidel heart.” 

Aben Hamet set out, the winds carried him to 
the African shore; his mother had just expired, he 
wept, he embraced her coffin. Months passed away 
sometimes wandering amongst the rnins of Carth- 
age, sometimes seated on the tomb of Saint Louis; 
the exiled Abencerage wished for the day which 
would bring him back to Grenada That day came 
at last; Aben Hamet embarked in a vessel, and 
steered towards Malaga. With what transport, with 
what joy, mingled with fear, he perceived the first 
promontories of Spain! Will Blanca wait for hit 
upon those banks? Will she still remember the 
poor Arab, who has not ceased to adore her under 
the palm tree of the desert? 

The daughter of the Duke of Santa Fe was not 
unfaithful to her oaths. She had entreated her 
father to conduct her to Malaga. From the top 
of the mountains, which bordered the inhabited 
coast, she followed with her eyes the distant ves- 
sels and fugitive sails. During the tempest she 
contemplated with terror the sea agitated by the 
winds; she loved then to lose herself in the clouds; 
to expose herself in dangerous situations; to feel 
herself bathed by the same waves; carried away 
by the same whirlwind, which threatened the life 
of Aben Hamet. When she saw the plaintive 
sea-mew raze the waves with her large wings; 
flying towards the shores of Africa, she charged 
it with all those words of love, with all those 
senseless vows, which proceed from a passionate 
heart. ‘ 

One day as she wandered upon the strand, 
she perceived a long bark, whose raised prow, 
leaning mast and latin sail, announced the elegant 
genius of the Moors. Blanca hastened to the 
port, and soon saw the vessel enter; the waves 
foaming from the rapidity of its course. A Moor, 





superbly clothed, stood upon the prow. Behind 
him two black slaves, held by the bridle an Arab 
horse, whose foaming nostrils and scattered hairs 
showed at the same time his natural ardor, and the 
fear occasioned by the noise of the waves. The 
bark arrived, lowered its sails, touched the pier, 
presented its side, and the Moor leaped upon the 
shore, which resounded with the sound of his 
arms. The slaves brought off the courser, spot- 
ted as a leopard, which neighed and bounded with 
joy on again finding the earth. Other slaves gently 
lowered abasket, in which a gazelle reposed on 
palm leaves. Her delicate legs were tied and 
bent under her, for fear they might be broken by 
the motion of the vessel; she wore a collar of beads 
of aloes, and upon a plate of gold, which served to 
connect the collar, were engraved a name and a 
talisman. 

Blanca recognized Aben Hamet, and not wish- 
ing to expose herself to the eyes of the crowd, she 
retired, and sent Dorothea, one of her women, to 
inform the Abencerage that she waited for him at 
the palace of the Moors. Aben Hamet was at 
that moment presenting to the governor his firman, 
written in blue letters, on a precious parchment, 
and enclosed in a silken case. Dorothea approach- 
ed, and conducted the happy Abencerage to the 
feet of Blanca. What transport to find each other 
faithful! What happiness to see each other again 
after so long a separation! What new oaths of 
eternal love! 

The two black slaves brought the Numidian 
horse, which, instead of a saddle, had upon its 
back a lion’s skin, fastened by a purple zone. 
They afterwards brought the gazelle. 

“Sultana,” said Aben Hamet, “it isa kid of my 
country, almost as nimble as thyself.” Blanca un- 
fastened the charming animal, which seemed to 
thank her, casting upon her the sweetest glances. 
During the absence of the Abencerage, the 
daughter of the Duke of Santa Fe had studied 
Arabic: she read with softened eyes her own name 
upon the collar of the gazelle, which now it was 
restored to liberty, after being so long fettered, 
could scarcely stand upon its feet, but lay down on 
the earth, and leaned her head on the lap of her 
mistress. Blanca presented to it new dates, and 
caressed this doe of the desert, whose fine skin 
had retained the odor of the wood of aloes and 
the rose of Tunis. 

The Abencerage, the Duke of Santa Fe and his 
daughter, set out together for Grenada. The days 
of the happy couple passed away like those of the 
preceding year; the same walks, the same regret at 
the sight of the country, the same love, or rather, 
love still increasing, still mutual, but alsothe same 
attachment to the religion of their fathers. “Be 
a Christian,”’ said Blanca; ‘‘Be a Mahometan,”’ said 
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Aben Hamet, and they separated from each other 
again, without having given way to the passion 
which drew them towards each other. Aben 
Hamet appeared again the third year, like those 
travelling birds, which love brings back each 
spring to our cline. Blanca was not at the coast, 
but a letter from this adored woman, informed the 
faithful Arab of the departure of the Duke of 
Santa Fe for Madrid, and the arrival of Don Car- 
los at Grenada, who was accompanied by a French 
prisoner, with whom he had formed a friendship. 
The Moor felt an oppression-at his heart whilst 
reading this letter. He set out for Grenada with 
sad forebodings. The mountains appeared to him 
a frightful solitude, and he turned his head many 
times to look at the sea which he had just travers- 
ed. Blanca, during the absence of her father, had 
not been able to leave a brother, whom she loved; 
a brother who had in her favor deprived himself of 
all his wealth, and whom she now saw after seven 
years’ absence. Don Carlos had all the courage 
and pride of his nation; terrible as those conquer- 
ors of the new world, amongst whom he had made 
his first campaigns; religious as the Spanish 
knights, conquerors of the Moors, he nourished 
in his heart against the infidels the hatred which 
he inherited from the blood of the Cid. 

Thomas of Lautrec, of the illustrious house of 
Foix, in which the beauty of the women and the 
valor of the men passed for hereditary gifts, was 
youngest brother of the countess of Foix, and 
of the brave and unfortunate Odet de Foix, lord of 
Lautree. At the age of eighteen Thomas had 
been knighted by Bayard, in that retreat which 
cost the life of the knight, without fear and with- 
out reproach. Sometime after he was wounded 
and made prisoner in the battle of Pavia, defend- 
ing the gallant king, who lost all then except 
honor. 

Don Carlos de Bivar having witnessed the valor 
of Lautrec had caused the young Frenchman’s 
wounds to be taken care of, and there was soon 
established between them one of those heroic 
friendships which are founded on virtue and es- 
teem. Francis 1st had returned to France; but 
Charles 5th had retained the other prisoners. 
Lautrec had had the honor of sharing the captivi- 
ty of his king, and of laying down at his feet in 
prison. Remaining in Spain after the departure 
of the monarch he had been remitted on his pa- 
role to Don Carlos, who had brought him to Gre- 
nada. 

When Aben Hamet presented himself at the 
palace of Don Rodrigo, and was introduced to the 
presence of his daughter, he felt torments hitherto 
unknown to him. At the feet of Blanca was 
seated a young man who looked at her in silence, 
in a species of ecstasy. This young man was 





dressed in buff, and from his belt hung a sword 
decorated with fleur-de-lis. A mantle of silk was 
thrown over his shoulders, and on his head was a 
small hat shaded with plumes; a frill of lace fell 
on his breast, leaving his neck uncovered. Mus- 
taches, black as ebony, gave to his face, naturally 
mild, a manly and war-like air. Large boots, 
which fell in folds on his feet, bore the spur of 
gold, mark of chivalry. 

At some distance stood another chevalier, lean- 
ing upon the cross of his long sword; he was cloth- 
ed like Lautrec, but appeared older. His austere 
as well as ardent and passionate air, inspired re- 
spect and fear. Thered crossof Calatrava was 
embroidered on his doublet, with this device: “For 
her and for my king.” 

An involuntary cry escaped Blanca, when she 
perceived Aben Hamet. ‘Chevaliers,’ said she 
immediately, ‘this is the Infidel you have so often 
heard me speak of; fear lest he gain the victory. 
The Abencerages were-made like him, and no one 
surpassed them in loyalty, courage, or gallantry.” 

Don Carlos advanced to meet Aben Hamet, 
“‘Seignor Moor,” said he, “my father and sister 
have told me your name, they believe you ofa brave 
and noble race, and you are distinguished by your 
courtesy. Charles the Fifth, my master, will soon 
carry war to Tunis, and we shall see each other, 
I hope, on the field of honor.” 

Aben Hamet placed his hand on his bosom, and 
seated himself on the floor without reply, fixing 
his eyes on Blancaand Lautrec. The latter ad- 
mired with the curiosity of his country, the su- 
perb robe, the brilliant arms, the beauty of the 
Moor; Blanca did not appear embarrassed; her soul 
was in her eyes, the sincere Spanish girl sought 
not to hide the secretof her heart. After some 
moments of silence, Aben Hamet rose, and bow- 
ing to the daughter of Don Rodrigo, retired. As- 
tonished at the deportment of the Moor, and the 
looks of Blanca, Lautrec went out with a suspi- 
cion which was soon changed into certainty. 

Don Carlos remained alone with his sister. 
“Blanca,” said he, ‘explain yourself? From 
whence came the emotion which the sight of the 
stranger caused you.” 

‘My brother,” replied Blanea, “I love Aben 
Hamet, and, if he will become a Christian, my 
hand is his.” 

*“What!” cried Don Carlos, “you love Aben 
Hamet! the daughter of the Bivars loves a Moor, 
an Infidel, an. enemy that we have chased from 
these palaces!” 

“Don Carlos,” replied Blanca, “I love Aben Ha- 
met; Aben Hamet loves me; for three years he has 
given me up, rather than renounce the religion of 
his fathers. He possesses nobleness, honor, chiv- 
alry; until my last sigh I shall adore him.” 
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Don Carlos was waniee of feeling the nobleness 
of Aben Hamet’s resolution, though he deplored 
the blindness of this Infidel. ‘Unfortunate Blan- 
ca,”’ said he, “where will this love conduct thee? I 
had hoped that Lautree my friend, would have be- 
come my brother.” 

«Thou wast mistaken,” replied Blanca, “I cannot 
love this stranger. As to my sentiments for Aben 
Hamet I am not accountable to any one. Keep thy 
oaths of chivalry; as I will keep my oaths of love. 
Know only, to console thee, that Blanca will nev- 
er be the wife of an Infidel.” ‘Onur family will 
then disappear from the earth!’ cried Don Carlos. 
“Jt is thou shouldst renew it,” said Blanca. ‘Be- 
sides, of what consequence are sons thou wilt not 
see; and who will degenerate from thy virtue? Don 
Carlos, I feel that we are the last of ourrace; we 
go too much out of the common order, for our 
blood to flourish after us: the Cid was our ancestor, 
he will be our posterity.” Blanca then withdrew. 

Don Carlos flew to the Abencerage. ‘ Moor,” 
said he, “renounce my sister, or accept the com- 
bat.” “‘Artthou charged by thy sister,” replied the 
Abencerage, “to ask of me again the oaths she 
has made me.” 

“No,” replied Don Carlos, ‘she loves thee more 
than ever.” “Ah! worthy brother of Blanca!” cried 
the Abencerage, interrupting him. ‘O fortunate 
Aben Hamet! O happy day! I believed Blanca un- 

- faithful for this French chevalier.” 

«Thou makest me miserable,” cried in his turn 
the enraged Don Carlos; “Lautrec is my friend, 
were it not for thee he would be my brother. 
Thou shalt account to me for the tears shed by my 
family.” 

“I am willing,” replied Aben Hamet; “but 
though born of arace which may have fought 
with thine, Iam notaknight. I see no one here 
to confer on me the order, which will permit thee 
to fight with me without descending from thy 
rank.” 

Don Carlos struck with the reflection of the 
Moor, looked at him with a mixture of admiration 
and fury; then suddenly said, “I will myself be- 
stow on thee knighthood! thou art worthy of it.” 

Aben Hamet bent his knee before Don Carlos, 
who gave him the accolade, striking him three 
times on the shoulder with the flat of his sword, 
then girt on him the same sword which the Aben- 
cerage would perhaps soon plunge in his breast: 
such was ancient honor! 

Both sprang on their coursers, and leaving the 
walls of Grenada, hastened to the Pine fountain. 
This spring had long been celebrated for duels 
fought between the Moors and Christians. It 
was there Malique Alabes fought with Ponce de 
Leon, and there, the grand master of Calatrava 
had killed the valiant Abayados. The remains of 


the arms of this Moorish chevalier were still to 
be seen hanging from the pine branches, and upon 
the bark of the tree were some Jetters of a fune- 
ral inscription. Don Carlos pointed out to the 


Abencerage the tomb of Abayados: “Imitate,’’ 


said he to him, “this brave Infidel; and receive 
baptism and death from my hand.” 

‘Death, perhaps,” replied Aben Hamet, “but 
live Allah and the Prophet.” 

They immediately took the field, and ran upon 
each other with fury. They had only their 
swords; Aben Harmet was less skilful in combat 
than Don Carlos, but the excellence of his arms, 
tempered at Damascus, and the lightness of his 
Arab steed gave him an advantage over his enemy. 
He rushed forward on his courser like the Moors, 
and with his long cutting stirrup, cut the right 
leg of Don Carlos’ horse above the knee. The 
wounded horse fell down, and Don Carlos dis- 
mounted by this fortunate stroke, ran upon Aben 
Hamet with lifted sword. Aben Hamet sprang to 
the earth and received Don Carlos with intrepid- 
ity. He parried the first blows of the Spaniard, 
who broke his sword upon the blade of Damas- 
cus. ‘Twice deceived by fortune, Don Carlos 
shed tears of rage, and cried out to his enemy: 
“Strike, Moor, strike, Don Carlos, disarmed, defies 
thee—thee, and all thy infidel race.” 

“Thou couldst kill me,” replied the Abence- 
rage, “but I have never thought of giving thee 
the slightest wound. I only wished to prove to 
thee that I was worthy of being thy brother, and 
to prevent thee from despising me.” 

At this moment they perceived a cloud of dust: 
Lautree and Blanca pressed forward their Fez 
horses, lighter than the winds. They arrived at 
the Pine fountain and saw the combat suspended. 

“I am conquered,” said Don Carlos, ‘‘this cheva- 
lier has given me life, Lautrec, you will perhaps 
succeed better.” 

“My wounds,” said Lautrec, in a noble and kind 
voice, “excuse me from fighting with this courteous 
chevalier. I will not,” added he, blushing, ‘*know 
the cause of your quarrel, and penetrate a secret, 
which would perhaps carry death into my bosom. 
Peace will soon be restored to you by my absence, 
unless Bianca orders me to remain at her feet.’’ 

“Chevalier,” said Blanca, ‘tyou will remain near 
my brother; you will look upon me as your sister. 
All the hearts which are here, feel sorrow; you 
will learn from us to support the evils of life.” 
Blanca wished the three chevaliers to shake hands; 
all three refused, ‘‘I hate Aben Hamet!” said Don 
Carlos. “I envy him,” said Lautrec. ‘And I,” 
said the Abencerage, “I esteem Don Carlos, and I 
pity Lautrec, but I ought not to love them.” 

“Let us see each other frequently,” said Blanca, 
“and sooner or later, friendship will follow esteein. 
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May the fatal event which assembled us here be 
forever unknown at Grenada.” Aben Hamet from 
this moment became a thousand times more dear 
to the daughter of the Dukeof Santa Fe; love 
loves valor; nothing was now wanting to the 
Abencerage, since he was brave, and Don Carlos 
owed life to H1m. Aben Hamet, by the advice of 
Blanca, absented himself some days from the pal- 
ace, that the anger of Don Carlos might have 
time to cool. , 
A medley of sweet and bitter sentiments filled 
the soul of the Abencerage: if on one side the 
assurance of being loved with so much ardor and 
fidelity was an inexhaustible source of delight to 
him; on the other the certainty of never being 
happy without renouncing the religion of his 
fathers oppressed him. Many years had already 
passed without bringing a remedy to his evils; 
would he see the rest of his life thus pass away? 
One evening, he was plunged into an abyss of the 
most serious and tender reflections, when he 
heard the bell which announces the Christian 
prayer for the close of day. It came into his 
mind to enter into the temple of the God of Blan- 
ca, and to ask counsel of the Master of nature. 
He went cut, and arrived at the door of an an- 
cient mosque, changed into a church by the faith- 
ful. With a heart filled with sadness and religion 
he penetrated into the temple which was formerly 
that of his God and his country. The prayer was 
just over, and the people had left the church. 


A holy obscurity reigned amidst a multitude of | 


columns which resembled the trunks of trees in a 
forest regularly planted. The light architectfre 
of the Arabs was united to the Gothic, and with- 
out losing its elegance, had taken a gravity more 
suitable to meditation. A few lamps scarcely 
lighted the distant arches; but many wax tapers 
were still burning around the altar of the sanc- 
tuary, which sparkled with gold and precious 
stones. The Spaniards glory in depriving them- 
selves of their riches to decorate the objects of 
their worship, and the image of the living God 
placed in the midst of lace veils, crowns of pearls 
and rubies, is adored by a half-naked people. 

No seat was to be seen within this vast enclo- 
sure: a marble pavement covered the dead; on 
which, both high and low prostrated themselves 
before the Lord. Aben Hamet advanced slowly 
into the body of the church, which echoed the 

, sound of his footsteps. His mind was divided 
between the recollections which this ancient edi- 
fice of the Moorish religion brought to his memo- 
ry, and the sentiments which the Christian relig- 
ion caused to arise in his bosom. He saw at the 
foot of a column a motionless figure, which he at 
first took for a statue upon a tomb. 

He approached, and distinguished a young chev- 
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alicr on his knees, his face respectfully inclined 
and his arms crossed on his breast. This cheva- 
lier moved not as Aben Hamet approached, noth- 
ing that passed around him interrupted his pro- 
found prayer. His sword was laid before him, 
and his hat, loaded with plumes, was placed upon 
the marble at his side: he appeared as if fixed in 
this attitude by enchantment. It was Lautrec. 
“Ah!” said the Abencerage to himself, ‘this 
young and handsome Frenchman asks of heaven 
some signal favor; this warrior, already celebrated 
for his courage pours out his heart before the 
Lord of heaven like the most humble and obscure 
of men. Let me then also pray to the God of 
chevaliers and of glory.” 

Aben Hamet was going to throw himself on the 
marble, when he perceived, by the light of a lamp, 
Arabian characters and a verse of the Koran, 
which appeared under half-fallen plaster. Re- 
morse entered into his heart, and he hastened to 
leave the edifice, in which he had thought to be- 


| come unfaithful to his religion and his country. 


The cemetery which surrounded this ancient 
mosque was a kind of garden planted with orange, 
cypress and palm trees, and watered by two foun- 
tains; close beside it was acloister. Aben Ha- 
met whilst passing under one of the porticos 
perceived a woman about to enter the church. 
Though she was covered with a veil, the Abence- 
rage recognized the daughter of the duke of Santa 
Fe; he stopped her and said: ‘Comest thou to 
seek Lautrec in this temple?” 

‘Leave these vulgar jealousies,” replied Blanca, 
“if [loved thee no longer, I would tell thee so; I 
would scorn to deceive thee. I came here to pray 
for thee; thou alone art now the object of my 
prayers; I forget my soul forthine. Thou shouldst 
not intoxicate me with the poison of thy love, 
without consenting to serve the God I worship. 
Thou troublest all my family; my brother hates 
thee; my father is oppressed with grief, because 
I refuse to choose a husband. Dost thou not per- 
ceive that my health declines? See this asylum of 
death; it is enchanted! I shall soon repose here, 
if thou dost not hasten to receive my faith at the 
foot of the Christian altar. The combats which 
1 feel, prey upon my life; the passion with which 
thou inspirest me will not always sustain my frail 
existence: think, O Moor, to speak thy language, 
that the fire which lights the torch, is also the fire 
which consumes it.” 

Blanca entered into the church, leaving Aben 
Hamet overwhelmed with her last words. 

It is done: the Abencerage is conquered; he is 
going to renounce the errors of his religion; long 
enough he has combated. The fear of seeing Blan- 
ca die prevails over every other sentiment in the 
heart of Aben Hamct. After all, said he to him- 
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self, the God of the Christians is perhaps the true 
God. This God is certainly the God of noble 
souls, since he is that of Blanca, of Don Carlos, 
and of Lautrec. 

Thus resolved, Aben Hamet waited impatiently 
for the next day, that he might make known his 
resolution to Blanca, and change a life of sadness 
and tears, to one of joy and happiness. He could 
not go to the palace of the duke until even- 
ing. He then learned that Blanca had gone with 
her brother to the Generalife, where Lautrec was 
giving a festival. Aben Hamet, agitated with new 
suspicions, hastened after Blanca. Lautrec blushed 
when he saw the Abencerage; Don Carlos receiv- 
ed him with a cold politeness mingled with esteem. 

Lautrec caused the finest fruits of Spain and 
Africa to be served in one cf the halls of the Gen- 
eralife, called the Hall of the Chevaliers. All 
around this hall were suspended the portraits of 
the princes and chevaliers, conquerors of the 
Moors, Pelasge, the Cid, Gonsalve de Cordove. 
The sword of the last king of Grenada was fastened 
beneath these portraits. Aben Hamet suppressed 
his grief, only saying, like the lion, as he looked 
on the pictures: “We know not how to paint.” 

The generous Lautrec, who saw the eyes of the 
Abencerage turned, in spite of himself, towards 
the sword of Boabdil, said to him: ‘Chevalier 
Moor, if I had foreseen that you would have done 
me the honor to come to this festival, J would not 
have received you here. One loses a sword every 
day, and I have seen the most valiant of kings give 
up his, to his fortunate enemy.” 

“‘Ah!” cried the Moor, covering his face with 
his robe, ‘one may lose a sword like Francis 1st; 
but like Boabdil!”....Night came; lights were 
brought; the conversation changed its course. 
They entreated Don Carlos to relate the discovery 
of Mexico. He spoke of this unknown world 
with the pompous eloquence natural to the Span- 
ish nation. He related the misfortunes of Monte- 
zuma, the manners of the Americans, the prodi- 
gies of Castilian valor, and even the cruelties of 
his countrymen, which seemed to him to merit 
neither praise nor blame. These recitals enchant- 
ed Aben Hamet, whose passion for mavellous his- 
tories betrayed his Arab blood. In his turn he 
described the Ottoman empire newly seated upon 
the ruins of Constantinople, not without giving 


regrets to the first empire of Mahomet; happy }- 


time when the commander of the Faithful saw 
shining around him Zobeide, Fleur de Beauté, 
Force des Ceeurs, Tourmente, and that generous 
Ganem, slave from love. Lautrec described the 
gallant court of Francis Ist, the arts rising again 
from the bosom of barbarism; the honor, the loy- 
alty, the chivalry of the old time united to the 
politeness of the civilized ages, the Gothic towers, 





ornamented with the orders of Greece, and the 
Gaelic ladies enhancing the richness of their at- 
tire by their Athenian elegance. 

After this discourse, Lautrec, wishing to amuse 
the divinity of the festival, took a guitar, and sang 
this song, which he had composed to an air of the 
mountains of his country: 


How dear is the remembrance 

Of my early home in France! 
Sister, the memory of that time 
Has been with me in every clime. 


Rememberest thou, my sister, 

How our beloved mother 

Pressed us to her heart, my dear, 

And how we both kissed her white hair? 


My sister, rememberest thou ever, 
The chateau bathed by the river? 
And how the bell from the tower 
Rang for the morning hour? 


And the tranquil lake, my sister, 

Which the nimble swallow glanced o’er; 
How the wind would bend the fickle reed 
That grew beside the water? 


Oh! who will restore my Helen, 

The mountain, and my old dwelling? 
What grief their memory causes me 
My country I shall always love thee. 


Lautrec, as he finished the last couplet, wiped 
with his glove a tear which the remembrance of 
his country drew from him. The regrets of the 
handsome prisoner met with an echo in the bosom 
of Aben Hamet, who, like Lautrec, deplored the 
loss of his country. On being solicited to take 
the guitar, he excused himself, saying, that he 
knew but one song, and that would not be agree- 
able to the Christians. 

“If the Infidels complain of our victories,” re- 
plied Don Carlos, disdainfully, ‘you may sing; 
tears are permitted to the conquered.” 

“Yes,” said Blanea, “and it is for that reason 
that our fathers, formerly subjected to the Moor- 
ish yoke, have left us somany complaints.” __ 

Aben Hamet then sang this ballad, which he had 
learned from a poet of the tribe of the Abencerages. 


The king Don Juan, 
One day with his train, 
Saw from the mountain, 
Grenada of Spain; 
He said, “Darling city, 
If thou wilt agree, 

° To league with me 


My heart and hand I'll give to thee. 


“T will marry thee, 
yp I will bring 

n gifts to thy cit 
Ser ille and Gaiete, 
Superb attire, 
And fine pearls 
I destine thee 
For our loves.” 


Grenada replied: 
“Great king of Leon, 
To the Moor allied, 
Iam married, 
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Keep thy presents; 

I have for decoration 
A rich girdle 

And happy children.” 


Thus Grenada spoke; 
Oh how falsely! 

And the Moor relied 
Unconscious of perjury. 
A cursed Christian 
Holds the heritage 

Of the Abencerage; 

It was written! 


Never does the camel 
Carry to the tomb 
Near to the sea, 

The Haggi of Medina. 
A cursed Christian, 
Holds the heritage 

Of the Abencerage ; 

It was written! 


O beautiful Alhambra! 

O palace of Allah! 

City of fountains! 
River to the green plains! 
A cursed Christian, 
Holds the heritage 

Of the Abencerage! 

It was written! 





The artlessness of these complaints, touched 
even the haughty Don Carlos, in spite of the im- 
precations pronounced against the Christians.— 
He would rather have been excused from singing, 
but in courtesy to Lautrec, felt obliged to give way 
to his eytreaties. Aben Hamet handed the guitar 
to the brother of Blanca, who celebrated the ex- 
ploits of the Cid, his illustrious ancestor. 


Prepared to go to the African shore 
The armed Cid, of shining valor, 

To his guitar, at the feet of Chimene, 
Sang these verses dictated by honor: 


Chimene has said: “go combat the Moor, 
From this combat return conqueror. 

She will believe Rodrique her adorer, 
Though his love give way to duty and honor. 


. 


“Give me, give me my helmet and lance, 
Rodrigo will show forth his valor; 

In the battle display his courage, 

His cry shall be for his lady and honor. 


‘Moors, so much praised for your gallantry, 
Of your notes, my noble song conqueror; 
Through Spain will long be sung with delight, 
For it will portray love with honor. 


“In our Andalusian valley 

The old Christians will relate my valor; 
He preferred, they will say, to life, 

His God, his king, his Chimene, and honor.” 

Don Carlos appeared so proud whilst singing 
these words in a manly and sonorous voice, that 
one would have taken him for the Cid himself. 
Lautrec shared the warlike enthusiasm of his 
friend; but the Abencerage had turned pale at the 
name of the Cid. 

“This chevalier,” said he, ‘*whom the Christians 
call Fleur des Batailles, bears amongst us the name 
ofcruel. If his generosity had equalled his val- 
or!— 


“His generosity,” replied Don Carlos, interrupt- 
ing Aben Hamet, “even surpassed his courage, 
and none but a Moor could calumniate the hero to 
to whom my family owes life.” 

‘What sayest thou!” cried Aben Hamet, spring- 
ing from the seat on which he had been reclining: 
“thou countest the Cid amongst thy ancestors!” 
“His blood flows in my veins,” replied Don Car- 
los, ‘and I know myself of this noble blood by 
the hatred which burns in my heart against the 
enemies of my God.” 

“Then,” said Aben Hamet, looking at Blanca, 
‘you are of that family of Bivars, who, after the 
conquest of Grenada, invaded the firesides of the 
unfortunate Abencerages, and killed an old cheva- 
lier of that tribe who endeavored to defend the 
tombs of his ancestors!”’ 

“Moor!” cried Don Carlos, inflamed with anger, 
‘know that I do not suffer myself to bt interro- 
gated. If I now possess the spoil of the Abence- 
rages, my ancestors have acquired it at the price 
of their blood, and they only owe it to their 
swords.” 

“Yet a word,” said Aben Hamet, still more 
moved: ‘‘we were ignorant in our exile that the 
Bivars bore the title of Santa Fe, it is that which 
has caused my error.” 

“It was,” replied Don Carlos, “to this same 
Bivar, conqueror of the Abencerages, that this 
title was given by Ferdinand the Catholic.” 

Aben Hamet’s head sank on his bosom: he 
stood in the midst of Don Carlos, Lautrec, and 
the astonished Blanca. Torrents of tears fell 
from his eyes on the poignard attached to his gir- 
dle. ‘Pardon;” said he, “‘men, I know, should 
not shed tears: henceforth mine will not flow out- 
wardly, though much remains for me to weep 
over; listen to me. 

“Blanca, my love for thee equals the ardor of 
the burning winds of Africa. I was conquered; 
I could no longer live without thee. Yesterday, 
the sight of this French chevalier at prayers, and 
thy words in the cemetery of the temple had made 
me resolve to know thy God and to offer to thee 
my faith.” 

A motion of joy in Blanca, and of surprise in 
Don Carlos, interrupted Aben Hamet; Lautrec hid 
his face in his hands. The Moor guessed his 
thought, and shaking his head with a mournful 
smile, “Chevalier,” said he, “lose not all hope; 
and thou, Blanca, weep forever over the last 
Abencerage.” 

Blanca, Don Carlos, and Lautrec raised their 
hands to heaven, and cried out: “‘The last Aben- 
cerage!” 

Silence reigned; fear, hope, hatred, love, aston- 
ishment, jealousy agitated all hearts; Blanca soon 
fell on her knees. ‘God of kindness!” said she, 
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‘thou justifiest my choice! I could only love the 
descendant of heroes.” 

‘*My sister,” cried the irritated Don Carlos, 
“remember that you are before Lautrec!” 

*‘Don Carlos,” said Aben Hamet, ‘suspend thy 
anger; it is for me to restore peace to thee.” 
Then addressing Blanca, who had reseated herself. 

**Houri of heaven, Genius of love and beauty, 
Aben Hamet will be thy slave till his last sigh; 
but know all the extent of his misfortune. The 
old man, whom thy ancestor immolated whilst 
defending his fire-side, was the father of my fa- 
ther; learn yet a secret, which I had hidden from 
thee, or rather which thou hadst made me forget. 
When I came the first time to visit this sad coun- 
try, I intended to seek some son of the Bivars 
who could account to me for the blood which his 
fathers had shed.” 

*“Well!”? said Blanca, in a voice mournful, but 
sustained by the accent of a great soul; ‘what is 
thy resolution?” 

“The only one worthy of thee,” replied Aben 
Hamet: “to restore to thee thy oaths, and satisfy 
by my eternal absence and death what we owe to 
the hatred of our Gods, our countries, and our 
families. If ever my image is effaced from thy 
heart; if time which destroys all, takes from thee 
the remembrance of Aben Hamet....this French 
chevalier....Thou owest this sacrifice to thy 


brother.” 
Lautrec rose with impetuosity, and threw him- 


self into the arms of the Moor. ‘Aben Hamet,”’ 
cried he, ‘think not to conquer me in generosity: 
Iam French; Bayard armed me chevalier; I have 
‘shed my blood for my king; I will, like my god- 
father and my prince, be without fear and without 
reproach. If thou remainest amongst us, I will 
entreat Don Carlos to give to thee the hand of his 
sister; if thou leavest Grenada, never shall a word 
of my love trouble thy loved one. Thou shalt 
not carry into thy exile the fatal idea, that Lau- 
trec, insensible to thy virtue, seeks to profit by 
thy misfortune.” - 

And the young chevalier pressed the Moor to 
his bosom, with the heat, and the vivacity of a 
Frenchman. 

“Chevaliers,” said Don Carlos, in his turn, “I 
did not expect less from your illustrious races. 
Aben Hamet, by what canI know you for the 
last Abencerage?”’ 

“From my conduct,” replied Aben Hamet. 

“I admire it; but before explaining myself, 
show me some sign of your birth.” 

Aben Hamet drew from his bosom the heredi- 
tary ring of the Abencerages, which he wore fas- 
tened to a chain of gold. 

At this sign, Don Carlos gave his hand to the 
unfortunate Aben Hamet. “Lord chevalier,” 
said he, “I esteem you an honest man, and true 
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son of kings. You honor me by your projects on 
ny family: I accept the combat which you came 
to seek. If I am conquered, all my wealth, for- 
merly yours, will be faithfully given up to you. 
If you renounce the project.of fighting, accept in 
your turn that which I offer: be a Christian and 
receive the hand of my sister which Lautrec has 
asked for, you.” 

The temptation was great, but it was not 
above the strength of Aben Hamet. If love in 
all its power spoke to the heart of the Abence- 
rage; on the other side he could not think with- 
out terror of uniting the blood of the persecutors 
to that of the persecuted. He thought he saw 
the shade of his grandfather rise out of the tomb 
to reproach him with this sacrilegious alliance. 
Overpowered with grief, Aben Hamet cried out: 
“Ah, must I meet with so many sublime souls, so 
many generous characters only to feel what I 
lose more severely! Let Blanca pronounce; let 
her say what I must do to be most worthy of her 
love.” Blanca cried out: “Return to the desert!” 
and fainted away. Aben Hamet prostrated him- 
self, adored Blanca still more than heaven, and 
went out without pronouncing a single word. 
That night he set out for Malaga, and embarked 
in a vessel which was to touch at Oran. He 
found encamped near that city, the caravan which 
leaves Morocco every thtee years, traverses Africa 
and Egypt, and joins in the Yemen the caravan 
of Mecca. Aben Hamet joined the pilgrims. 

At first, Blanca’s life was threatened, but she 
recovered. Lautrec, faithful to his promise, went 
away from her, and never did a word of his love 
or his grief trouble her melancholy. Each year, 
at the epoch in which her lover had been accus- 
tomed to return from Africa, Blanca wandered 
upon the mountains of Malaga, seated herself 
upon the desert_rocks, looked on the sea, the dis- 
tant vessels, and afterwards returned to Grenada. 
The rest of her time was passed amengst the 
ruins of the Alhambra. She complained not; 
wept not; she never spoke of Aben Hamet: a 
stranger would have believed her happy. She 
was the last of her family. Her father died of 
grief, and Don Carlos was killed in a duel, in 
which Lautrec was his second. The fate of Aben 
Hamet was never known, 

Going out of Tunis by the gate which conducts 
to the ruins of Carthage, one sees a cemetery. 
Under a palm tree, ina corner of this cemetery, 
a tomb was shown to me called the tomb of the 
last Abencerage. It bas nothing remarkable, the 
sepulchral stone is plain; only after a custom of 
the Moors, there has been chiseled in the middle 
of the stone a small hollow. The rain water col- 
lects in this funeral cup, and serves, in a burning 
climate, to refresh the bird of heaven. 
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A VERY interesting publication lately came into 
my hands, relating tothe general subjects of my 
communications, and therefore properly claiming 
special notice. Itis, The Reports of the commis- 
sioners on the Zoological survey of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts. Not satisfied with determining the ge- 
ological character of their soil, the legislature 
with a commendable zeal for the promotion of nat- 
ural science and agricultural economy, have ap- 
pointed a commission to report on the animals of 
the state, and one of their communications now 
lies before me. An abstract of its contents will 
convince my readers more impressively of its 
utility, than any argument I could advance. 

The first article is Dr. Emmon’s Report on the 
Domestic Animals of Massachusetts. The first he 
notices is the Ox; “his natural history and anatom- 
ical structure, his diseases and mode of cure.” 
He gives the history of this animal, and also no- 
tices some fossil remains of extinct species which 
are found in various sections of this country. This 
article will be of great value to the agriculturist, 
for it gives him particular directions for treating 
his cattle under all circumstances. The writer’s 
observations are founded on well established scien- 
tific principles, plainly showing that every farmer 
would prosecute his pursuits to greater advantage 
by being acquainted with the subject of natural 
history. Other domestic animals will no doubt be 
hereafter reported on by the learned Doctor, He 
concludes his present paper by giving a concise 
description of a few of the rarer animals of the 
state, such as the Porcupine, Weasel, Otter, Wolf, 
Lynx, Wild-cat and Moose. 

The second Report is that of the Rev. W. O. B. 
Peabody on the Birds of Massachusetts. It ap- 
pears to be only introductory to what is to be 
given at large hereafter. The object is not mere- 
ly to satisfy curiosity by giving the names and 
general habits of these animals, but to ascertain 
the most practicable mode of preserving game, 
so that they may most abundantly serve the wants 
and comforts of man. The domestication of game 
is hinted at, which in some instances has been done 
with success, and by careful and perservering ef- 
forts might be generally ‘accomplished. But 
another important object of this survey, is to ascer- 
tain whether many birds, which are now pursued 
with unrelenting vengeance, are really as injuri- 
ous as is commonly supposed, and this investigation 
will be of great practical utility. 

I have no doubt it will result in the conviction 
that birds confer by far greater benefits on man 
than they do injury. 


~ 





The third report in the series is, that of Dr. Sto- 
rer on the Fishes and Reptiles. Fishes are in some 
countries an important article of commerce; in 
others the principal subsistence of a great portion 
ofthe people, and hence the subject deserves the 
attention of enlightened economists. The Dr. 
proceeds *‘to take a glance”’ at those Fishes found 
in the waters of Massachusetts—states the number 
of barrels of mackerel, &c., inspected at the vari- 
ous places; the probable amount arising from the 
sale—the number of vessels engaged in the fisher- 
ies, and many other interesting and valuable facts 
in relation to the subject. The immense quanti- 
ties of fishes captured during a year are really sur- 
prising, and yet the number seems to be never de- 
creasing. An old and experienced fisherman says, 
“I have made an estimate of the fish caught by the 
fishermen of this place, (Lynn,) and I find, that 
there are 4,630,000 pounds caught in one year; 
which is a little more than a quarter of a pound, 
to each inhabitant of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. (This quantity of fish consists of Cod, Had- 
dock, and Halibnt.’’) 

The Dr’s report on Reptiles is very short. He 
corrects some of the superstitious errors in vogue 
relative to this class of animals, and declares that 
there is not a venomous snake inhabits Massachu- 
setts. Indeed there are but two or three in the 
whole country, but the prejudice against snakes 
is so general that a constant war of extermination 
is waged between them and man. They however 
render some service in the economy of nature, by 
keeping down a superabundance of noxious ani- 
mals, and there is one species in the southern 
states, by which thousands of rats are destroy- 
ed, which otherwise would seriously injure the 
crops ofrice. Other reptiles are also of use to 
man, and every horticulturist, intead of destroy- 
ing, ought carefully to preserve the common toad, 
for instance, for the benefit it affords him by feed- 
ing on noxious insects. 

The next report of the series isan able one from 
Dr. Harris on the Insects of Massachusetts. It 
embraces but one order, that of the Beetles, and he 
describes the habits of those which are injurious 
to vegetation. The evils arising from them are 
every year becoming more apparent, and are more 
or less within our control. This is a subject of 
great agricultural importance, and that man is con- 
ferring an inestimable benefit on man who careful- 
ly observes these animals, and prescribes good 
remedies against their ravages. The Dr. particu- 
larizes aconsiderable number of noxious insects 
and gives directions-for destroying them. A little 
attention to the subject would soon rid our gardens 
and fields from the depredations of these animals, 
but before any thing effectual can be done, it is 
necessary to know their habits, and these can be, 
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learned from observation and such publications as 
the one now under review, 

The last report is that of Dr. Gould on Shell- fish, 
Lobsters, &c., which displays much diligence and 
close observation. 

All these reports are but partial—the natural- 
ists, engaged in the survey, ask for another year to 
finish their labors. 

The benefits resulting from this survey will be 
incalculable. New discoveries, and important ad- 
ditions to the natural history of the country will 
be made.—The resources of the state will be better 
known—-her economical interests will be promo- 
ted—a taste for scientific pursuits will be more 
widely diffused; the close connexion between sci- 
ence and the commercial and agricultural prosper- 
ity of the state will be established. 

We hope that other states will now follow the 
good example set by Massachusetts, until the 
whole natural history of the land shall be determin- 
ed and described. is 





THE ADJURATION. 


ORIGINAL. 
O! swear, as ’'m twining 
The wreath for my brow— 
Ere the torch shall be lighted, 
To hallow my vow— 
Ere the doves at the altar 
Our union shall token— 
Ere the rite be performed, 
Or the prayer shall be spoken— 
By yon star, that in beauty 
“Hath wedded the night, 
That thy love shall be constant, 
Undimmed in its light— 
As the flight of the eagle, 
The flow of the sea, 
Unbounded, unmeasured— 
Oh! swear it to me! 


Lay thy hand on the altar, 
And swear by its fire— 

By the strength of thine arm— 
By the tomb of thy sire— 
That the red rose I fling thee, 

More joy doth im art, 
Than the red gold I bring thee, 
Delighteth thy heart. 
That thy love like the star 
Of the far northern clime, 
Shall burn through all changes, 
Undimmed through all time. 
Stay the flight of the eagle— 
Set bounds to the sea— 
But the love that is measured, 
Mete not unto me. 





A coop Compartson.—The Rev. John New- 
ton compares the art of spreading rumors to the 
art of pin-making. There is usually some truth 
which may be called the wire; as this passes from 
hand to hand, one gives it a polish, another a point; 
others make and put on the head, and at last the 
pin is completed. H. More. 
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BALBOA. 


Vasco NuGnez pe Baxpoa, considered in 
connexion with the times in which he lived, was 
almost an exception to the general exhibition 
of Spanish character. He seemed to possess a 
combination of the good qualities of his country- 
men, with but few of their follies; and he display- 
ed, in a great degree, one characteristic, to which 
Spaniards are mostly strangers-—calmness in the 
midst of exciting circumstances. It was, perhaps, 
to this peculiar trait, that he owed, alike, his suc- 
cess, his distinction, and his overthrow. In the 
history of this man’s career, there is much to ad- 
mire; and what of censure may seem to be his 
due, loses haifits strength in excellencies which 
surround it. 

The Spanish colonists, who had settled upon 
several of the fair and flourishing islands of their 
newly discovered country, learned, soon after their 
arrival, that their paths to wealth and distinction 
were not all to be strewn with flowers. The in- 
cessant opposition of the natives, which had been 
excited by their own unfortunate conduct towards 
them, and dissentions and petty feuds among them- 
selves, prevented the immediate accomplishment 
of their favorite designs, and resulted in the des- 
truction of a great number of lives. Diseases of 
an alarming character broke out among them, and 
took from their midst the sturdy and the strong, 
as well as those of more delicate structure and 
habits. About ten or twelve years after the arri- 
val of Columbus, through the imprudences com- 
mitted by his countrymen, their ranks were thin- 
ned, and they were compelled to fly from place to 
place, seeking a refuge from the thousands of the 
half uncultivated inhabitants, who regarded them 
as invaders, and endeavored to drive them from 
their shores: A little colony, composed of few, 
almost worn out sufferers, found a place of rest, 
upon the borders of the Gulph of Darien. At 
Santa Maria del Antigue, they erected their rude 
dwellings, and by unanimous consent, appointed 
Balboa to be their leader. This was the first elec- 
tive act, in which the whole people joined, that 
occurred in the country; its influence was like 
oil upon the waters—it stilled the tumult that had 
rendered them unhappy, and united them undera 
head they were willing to acknowledge. 

Balboa assumed the command with energy, and 
gave proof by his industry and zeal, that the con- 
fidence of his countrymen was not misplaced. 
The new responsibilities of his situation aroused 
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him to action, and even in the darkest moment of 
emergency, he invented plans of splendid enter- 
prize, and pointed his desponding followers through 
avenues of successful effort to fields of eminence 
and pleasure, which cheered their hearts, and en- 
couraged them to move as with one consent in 
the grand scheme proposed for their elevation. 
Fired with ambition, Balboa resolved by his own 
efforts to merit the station he occupied, and in- 
duce his sovereign to confirm his appointment to 
the supreme command. He hesitated not to en- 
gage in battle with the Caziques in the vicinity of 
his settlement, and their overthrow contributed to 
the advancement of his purpose, One and another 
acknowledged him to be their conqueror; and 
gave, as a willing tribute to his authority, immense 
sums of gold and treasure, which were divided 
equally among the adventurers. On one occa- 
sion, while the Indians were bringing in their 
gold, and the Spaniards were weighing it out in 
parcels, in order that each might have his share, 
a dispute arose, which was carried on with some 
warmth by the parties. Balboa interfered and 
commanded them to respect his authority. A 
young Cazique, who had witnessed the affair, 
approached the spot, and asked if it was the metal 
they were quarrelling about. Having been an- 
swered in the affirmative, he kicked it from the 
balance with the utmost indignation, and cried 
out, “Shame upon such foolishness, ’tis vain to 
fight for such stuff, for I can conduct youto a 
country where the natives cook their fish.in pots 
made of brighter metal.” 

The words of the Cazique acted like a charm 
upon the enraged disputants, and, turning to their 
leader, they demanded that he should enter upon 
the expedition to that country immediately. Bal- 
boa did not require to be urged in the matter; his 
course was soon determined upon. He dispatched 
a trusty officer to Spain, for the royal sanction to 
his appointment, and commenced preparation for 
an enterprize of discovery. Summoning the Ca- 
zique, he demanded further information in refer- 
ence to the country he spoke of. 

“It abounds with gold,” said the Cazique. 

*‘And you will conduct us there,” said Balboa. 

«With all my heart.” 

‘And how far distant is that splendid land?”’ 

**A bout six suns off.” 

“That is six days’ journey?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then make ready, and we will commence our 
journey before the sun shall rise to-morrow.” 

‘But the people are numeroas; you must pre- 
pare for battle; they are strong and brave, and will 
not give up soon.” 

**We will show them what we can do. But in 
what direction is that country?” 





*To the right of sunrise.” 

“To the south you mean?” 

“To the right of sunrise, I say.” 

“On the right hand when your face is towards 
the sunrise?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is it near an ocean?” 

“Yes.” 

Balboa was elated at the idea of success, He 
supposed the ocean on the south to be the one 
which Columbus had searched for, in hopes of 
opening adirect communication with the East 
Indies; and overjoyed with the idea of succeeding 
in ascheme in which the great adventurer had 
failed, he collected his men, and would have start- 
ed immediately, but for the Cazique, who per- 
suaded him to delay the expedition for a while, 
until he could secure the friendship of some of 
the neighboring natives, and obtain assistance 
from them, as they would be looked upon as in- 
vaders, and be treated accordingly, by the people 
of the country to which they intended to proceed. 
The advice was plausible, and Balboa received it 
kindly. The favor of the Caziques was sought 
and obtained, and in a few weeks the enterprizing 
Spaniard found himself at the head of a consider- 
able force. 

Animated with the prospect before them, the 
party set forward. One hundred and ninety 
Spaniards, attended by a thousand Indians, made 
up the forces with which Balboa presumed to in- 
vade the territories of the strange Caziques. 

Twenty-five days the party continued their 
journey, overcoming the greatest difficulties and 
enduring almost insupportable hardships. The 
Spaniards, worn down with fatigue, accused the 
Indians of treachery, and threatened to chastise 
them for inducing them to leave their homes in 
pursuit of what could never be realized. 

“Only continue until we reach the top of the 
next mountain,” said the Cazique, ‘“‘and then if 
we do not show you the ocean, take revenge 
upon us.” 

The Spaniards went on muttering curses on the 
Indians if they were deceived, and threatening to 
hang the Cazique upon the tallest tree on the 
mountain, and leave his bones to bleach in the 
winds. ; 

The Spaniards shouted for joy, when from the 
top of the mountain they beheld the South sea 
rolling in majesty before them. ‘Their labors 
were rewarded with abundant success, and after 
two months they returned to Santa Maria laden 
with gold. 

Information of the new discovery was sent to 
Ferdinand, who, instead of confirming the ap- 
pointment of Balboa, sent Pedrarias Davilla, with 
the title of governor of Darien, and twelve hun- 
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dred men to support his authority. He found 
Balboa dressed in a canvass jacket, and with 
coarse hempen sandals, which were worn by 
the meanest peasants, on his feet, employed in 
covering his hut with reeds. He received his 
visiters with dignified respect, and heard with 
astonishment that another had been chosen by the 
king to wear the honors he had won. His men 
were mortified and enraged, and had he given the 
word of command, his successor would have been 
stretched upon the sands. Balboa calmed the 
feelings of his countrymen, and submitted, with- 
out a murmur, to the mandate of his sovereign. 
The first act of the new governor was to ap- 
point a court-martial for the purpose of effecting 
an examination into the conduct of Balboa during 


his governorship, and having been found guilty of 


irregularities as they were pleased to term some 
of his movements, he was compelled to pay a 
heavy fine and submit to mortifications which 
had almost aroused the lion spirit that slumbered 
within him, and that might have sent many an 
insulting inferior to his reckoning. To this new 
indignity, however, he bowed without complaint, 
and recommended his followers to obey the com- 
mands of Pedrarias, and serve their king under 
his authority. 

The severity with which Pedrarias treated those 
under him, contrasted strikingly with the mildness 
and persuasive manners of Balboa, and it was not 


long until the men became dissatisfied, and pro- 
posed to revolt from beneath his command and 
reinstate Balboa, who was consulted upon the sub- 


ject. He would not consent, however, and de- 
sired the disaffected to return to their duties. 
Disease invaded the colony, and as if to punish 
the tyrannical governor for his inhuman conduct, 
bore off six hundred of his men in a few weeks. 
Reduced to an alarming extremity, Pedrarias was 
compelled to consult the man whom he regarded 
as hisrival, upon the best method of managing their 
affairs. Balboa gave his advice, amd by a timely 


interference prevented the entire destruction of 


the colony. He wrote a history of their suffer- 
ings, and a statement of the manner in which 
Pedrarias had conducted himself towards his 
inferiors, to Ferdinand, who now perceived his 
error and the total incapacity of Pedrarias for the 
station he had conferred upon him. In order to 
save the remainder of his subjects belonging to 
the colony, many of whom were of noble descent, 
he invested Balboa with the authority of lieuten- 
ant governor, with powers almost equal to those 
he had given to Pedrarias. He sent a friendly 
communication to the governor, requesting him to 
use the utmost of his ability in preserving the 
peace with his subordinates, and particularly re- 
quiring him to consult with Balboa on every im- 





portant occasjon. Jt was this manifestation of 
royal favor that elevated the man, whom Pedra- 
rias affected to despise, to an official rivalship, 
and while it was impossible for him to submit 
quietly to the king’s demands, he had sufficient 
control of his feelings to smother his resentment, 
and prevent an immediate rupture between them. 
It was not long, however, before an opportunity 
offered which exhibited the revengeful disposition 
of Pedrarias in all its malignancy. 

In Spain, Balboa, who was in the prime of life, 
and of dignified and commanding exterior, had 
been the favorite ofa fashionable circle. His at- 
tention to the ladies and more especially his gen- 
tlemanly deportment and chivalorous behavior, 
on several occasions, won for him the admiration 
of the fair. Among those of the ladies, who were 
pleased with his society and had manifested evi- 
dence of approbation, was the daughter of Pedra- 
rias. It was but theirsecond meeting, that con- 
vinced Balboa that his suit might be favored with 
success if urged with promptness and pursued 
with sufficient ardor; doubtless he would have fol- 
lowed in the flowry avenue of love which seemed 
to invite him forward, but for the prospect he had 
of fame and wealth in the land which Columbus 
had discovered. 

The contest between love and ambition, which 
for awhile agitated his bosom, was partially set 
aside by the temporary triumph of ambition, which 
prompted him to deeds of daring and renown ere 
he should tread the courts of love. During the 
struggle of the rival feelings of his heart, he re- 
solved tovisit the beautiful enslaver of his affec- 
tions, for the purpose of disclosing his attachment 
and requesting her to wait the fulfilment of-his 
plans for future prosperity, before she should con- 
sent to a matrimonial alliance with another. His 
heart was full of love and hope, when he left his 
chamber, as he supposed, entirely prepared for the 
interview; as he moved on, however, his coura- 
geous nature seemed to fail, and twice or thrice he 
wandered around the dwelling of the charming 
Malvenda, resolving and re-resolving that the tale 
of love that warmed his bosom should be revealed 
that night. Once he had his hand upon the latch 
of the gate which opened into the garden, but his 
resolution failed, and approaching footsteps caused 
him to retreat. Fancy whispered “perhaps .’tis 
she,’’ and-he stopped and leaned upon the lattice 
work that separated him from the embowered ter- 
ritory of love. Like any other lover, he assumed 
a romantic position, determined to appear inter- 
esting to the damsel, should it be herself who was 
walking among the flowers, fairest of them all. 
His palpitating heart made twenty strokes at least, 
for every footfall, and as they approached he be- 
gan to suspect that he might not be quite so brave 
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as he had all along supposed. A figure appeared 
before him, he was about to speak— Malvenda, 
would have been the word, when a hand, less soft 
than those the Spanish ladies hide in velvet, saluted 
his burning cheek. ‘Stand base insulter,” ex- 
claimed the lover, with vehemence. 

«So ho,”? answered a voice, which he knew to 
be that of Pedrarias—‘‘So ho, brave youth, and 
you would play the cavalier—then wait a moment, 
and the desire shall be granted.” 

Thus saying, Pedrarias returned to the house, 
probably for lights and weapons. While absent, 


the lover thought many brave things, and last of 


all, he thought of a retreat, which he was con- 
vinced would be the most proper step he could 
take, as possibly he might be seized as a robber, 
and treated as such, before he could have a chance 
of discovering himself. Discretion prevailed, and 
he retired. Fully satisfied that a voyage across 
the broad ocean, to a world unknown, would be a 
less hazardous experiment, than to gain admission 
into the heart of a lady who lived among flowers, 


shielded from the world only by a partition of 


lattice work. 

The voyage was executed, and Balboa had im- 
agined that he had lost his love forever. But 
what was his surprize, when he found that Pedra- 
rias, the father of his beloved, had followed him 
to his wild-wood home, with full authority to 
command his services, and hold jurisdiction over 
himself and the colony, the members of which 
had chosen him for their leader. 

Balboa behaved with great respect towards Pe- 
drarias, for he knew not how long it would be, 
before he should have the opportunity of asking 
permission to become his son-in-law. His efforts 
to preserve the friendship of his superior, how- 
ever, were fruitless, and he did not scruple, when 
the occasion required it, to maintain his honor, 
and hurl defiance at the tyranny of his actions. 
Notwithstanding the jealousy which was exhibited 
by the governor, he continued of necessity to con- 
fer with Balboa upon matters relating to the col- 
ony, and while his own safety and success urged 
him to do so, he was always mortified and en- 
raged at the causes which rendered such humilia- 
tion necessary. 

Shortly after the arrival of Pedrarias, his family 
came over to share his honors and his toils among 
his new acquaintances. Malvenda was pleased 
when she met her old friend and associate, Bal- 
boa, and he was happy at beholding her. Not 
many days elapsed, ere their intimacy was re- 
newed, and they seemed to regard each other with 
still greater interest, having met upon a soil far 
distant from their native clime, to mingle in 
friendship where each had but few that they could 
greet with a term so sacred and so dear. Walks 
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in the furest and upon the shore became frequent, 
The lover resigned the canvass jacket and hempen 
sandals, which the laboring colonists had worn, 
and appeared before the transformer no less of his 
inner than of his outward man, in as fair a dress 
as might have been worn by the proudest gallant 
in Spain. 

The tale of love was soon told, and the two had 
smiled over the scene of disappointment, that oc- 
curred near the garden, among the flowers of 
which Malvenda had grown to womanhood. The 
pledge was exchanged in the passionate language 
of love, and the vow for life and death imprinted 
upon both heart and lip. 

It was a bright morning—such as looks from 
heaven upon the fair savannas of the south, and 
breathes the rich perfume of flowers; Balboa and 
his beloved had wandered over their accustomed 
haunts, and had soughta resting place beneath 
the shade of an arbor that was bending beneath 
the pressure of fruits and blossoms. Malvenda 
was reclining upon a natural cushion, softer than 
those of silk to which she had been accustomed— 
Balboa was seated by herside. “How strange 
are the resolves of fate?” said Balboa. 

“Strange and mysterious, but not more so than 
the workings of love,”’ replied Malvenda. 

“You are right, the ways of bothare inscrutable.” 

*‘And we are indebted to both for our present 
happiness.” 

«‘Not less to love than to fate, Malvenda.”’ 

“And which do you suppose to be the strongest?” 

“Fate,” answered a rough voice, which made 
the-lovers start from their positions, and gaze 
around in wild amazement. 

‘‘Who intrudes?’ demanded Balboa, in a tone of 
authority. 

“One who can make you feel his power, and 
will do it,” returned Pedrarias, rushing into the 
arbor aud siezing Malvenda by the arm. 

“My Father!” exclaimed Malvenda. 

‘Hold, Pedrarias,” cried Balboa, “harm not 
your child”—then, as if remembering the injuries 
that he had endured, and which had been inflicted 
by the man before him, he added,—*but I do not 
beseech,—harm her in my presence at your peril.”’ 

Pedrarias drew his sword, and aimed a blow at 
Balboa, which might have ended his career, had 
not Malvenda raised her arm, and received the 
stroke. The sword fell from the grasp of Pedra- 
rias, and he pushed his bleeding daughter aside to 
recover it—he was too late—Balboa snatched it 
up, and before the enraged father had time to-ap- 
proach him, the blade was shivered to atoms— 
«Now we are upon equal terms,” exclaimed Bal- 
boa. 

«Base coward,” returned Pedrarias, “thy head 
shall be the forfeit of thy impudence.” 
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“My head may nof fear the hand of Pedrarias, 
his arm to Balboa shall be as powerless as his 
shattered sword.” 

A deep sigh from Malvenda arrested the atten- 
tion of the belligerents, and as if moved by the 
same feeling, both advanced to her assistance. 
They found her arm considerably injured; the 
blood was still flowing from the wound, the loss 
of which had weakened her so much as to cause 
her to faint. Forgetful, for the time, of their 
quarrel, the father and the lover, both, perhaps, 
equally interested in the welfare of the young 
lady, assisted each other in conveying her home 
and securing proper attendants to wait upon her. 
The dispute was then renewed and carried on 
with animation on both sides, until finally Pedra- 
rias concluded by commanding Balboa to cease all 
further intercourse with his daughter, declaring, 
that if the order should be disobeyed that he 
should be sent in chains to Spain, where he should 
receive from the king the punishment which 
ought to be inflicted sooner. Balboa heard the 
command and the threat with indifference, and as 
he walked away, he wondered if a man who had 
passed as many years in the world as Pedrarias 
had lived, could suppose that a mere threat would 
be sufficient to induce a Spaniard to forsake the 
woman he loved. 

“Malvenda,” he exclaimed, ‘death may sever 
us, but thy father, nor even Ferdinand himself, 
shall alter the course of our affections.” 

The lover continued to have daily communica- 
tion with the attendants of Malvenda; from them 
he learned her situation, and her feelings, and 
through them conveyed to her the repeated assu- 
rances of his unchanging love. 

While matters were in this condition, a plan 
which had been proposed by Balboa, for securing 
the favor of the Caziques of the south, and ob- 
taining from them regular supplies of gold, was 
ripening for execution. Its feasibility had been 
examined and discussed until it was finally agreed 
upon; and as there was no man among the colo- 
nists who was capable of conducting the expedi- 
tion but Balboa, and as without his assistance it 
could not be accomplished, one and another used 
his influence to effect a settlement of the breach 
between him and Pedrarias. Ba!boa was anxious 
to pursue the design he had formed long before, 
of either conquering the Caziques or seeking 
their friendship, and inducing them to pay annual 
tributes of gold, a part of which was to be the 
property of himself and his followers, and the re- 
mainder to be sent to Spain as their tribute to the 
crown. To accomplish this, he was willing to 
risk every thing he possessed, and even life itself; 

*but having a superior whose views were limited, 
and whose energies were weak, and who, withal, 





was jealous of his success, fearful that his own 
honors might be taken from him and given to his 
rival, it was impossible for hii to execute his 
lofty. purposes. He knew that the glory that 
should be acquired in conquering, by force of 
arms, or otherwise obtaining the vassalage of the 
natives, would be given to another, and was will- 
ing, even under such circumstances, to endure 
any hardship and brave any danger in order to 
effect it. With such views and feelings, and 
perhaps impelled by a still stronger motive, Bal- 
boa was ready at any moment to make friends 
with Pedrarias, and when waited on by the bishop 
of Darien to know upon what terms he would 
consent to forget his difference with Pedrarias, 
and undertake an expedition southward, he replied: 
“Upon any terms not derogatory to the honor of 
a high minded Spaniard.” 

«Will you ask it of Pedrarias,” demanded the 
bishop eagerly. 

*‘Never.” 

‘Upon no conditions?” 

*‘None, whatever.”’ 

“Not for Maivenda’s sake?” 

“Not for life and happiness; I am the injured, 
Predrarias the injurer, I will listen to any propo- 
sition he may be pleased to make; and to acquire 
wealth and honor for our king and colony, I will 
consent to the endurance of any and every hard- 
ship, and encounter every difficulty.” 

“And you will not be the first to propose?” 

“Not until I hear some indications of a wish 
to be friendly from the lips of the governor?” 

“And if he will not give those indications” — 

“Then we be enemies forever!” 

*“Enemies!” 

“No, not enemies, for I am not the enemy of 
Pedrarias, but he is mine; T am the enemy of no 
man, but while there runs Spanish blood in my 
vejns I cannot humble myself to the governor of 
this colony, nor would I to the king of Spain 
under similar circumstances.” 

“You are obstinate.” 

“I am firm.” 

The bishop, who was a man of considerable 
enterprize, had spoken to Pedrarias before he 
made the effort to conciliate Balboa, was now 
fearful that his expectations would be disappoint- 
ed, and that he would not be able to reconcile the 
parties. Again he visited Pedrarias, and to him 
he painted in glowing colors, the advantages that 
would result from a successful expedition to the 
south. He told him that the gold which was 
wasting among those rich regions, might be ga- 
thered for the advancement of Spanish wealth 
and enterprize, and in gathering it, the blessings 
of a higher condition of civilization and refine- 
ment would be spread over the lovely vales whose 
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sweets were wasting on the winds and whose 
inhabitants were gloomed in superstition. Pedra- 
rias listened unmoved at the eloquence of the 
bishop, and perhaps would have continued to re- 
fuse to ask a favor at the hands of the man he 
hated, had not his reverend friend and adviser 
touched the chord which awakened a deep inter- 
est in his bosom. ‘To whom,” said he, ‘will 
the renown of conquest and the glories of a tri- 
umphant career in the establishment of wealthy 
tributaries for Spain be given? Not to the infe- 
rior actors in the scheme+-not to the subordinate 
officers, but to the governor,—to Pedrarias,—to 
you—and your name may hold an exalted place 
in Spanish history.” 

This speech raised new ideas in the mind of 
the governor, and he was induced to consent toa 
reconciliation with Balboa, but he could not con- 
sent to receive him as a suitor for his daughter’s 
hand, for the event of their marriage would be 
the means of effecting a friendship rather too per- 
manent for his purpose, which was, to use Balboa 
as the instrument of acquiring fame, without al- 
lowing him the opportunity, if he could possibly 
prevent it, of gaining any credit for himself. In 
the fullness of his heart, he replied to the bishop: 
“He may be my officer, but he cannot be my 
friend—he must not be my son-in-law.” 

The answer of Pedrarias was like a death blow 
to the bishop’s hopes; from the noble and manly 
character that Balboa had always sustained, and 
his unflinching firmness, which had ever been 
prominent in his history, he was convinced that 


nothing less than entire submission on the part of 


the governor, could satisfy him, and by withhold- 
ing any of his confidence he would thereby ex- 
cite suspicion and frustrate the whole object. 
The bishop thought proper in the present situa- 
tion of affairs, to postpone further effort, and wait 
until some change should take place in the mind 
of the governor before he should urge the con- 
summation of his proposal. 

The bishop of Darien was a man of great in- 
fluence. His movements among the colonists had 
gained him their esteem, and there was scarcely 
a wish he expressed, but they endeavored with 
much willingness to fulfil; to secure the interests 
of his king, and promote the honor of his coun- 
trymen, was one of the prominent purposes of his 
heart; and to effect these patriotic measures, he 
gave every evidence that he would surmount any 
difficulty and endure any toil, however severe. 
With Balboa, he had ever been on terms of closest 
intimacy, and he deplored the circumstances 
which prevented his pushing forward with his 
peculiar eagerness and zeal, the discoveries he had 
Jong meditated. It was the jealousy of Pedra- 
rias, of the man to whom he owed almost all his 








success in the new world that prevented the pro- 
gress of adventure, and the extension of the in- 
terests of Spain. 

The recovery of Malvenda gave a new impetus 
to the hopes of Balboa; he feared not her father, 
and was resolved with her consent that he would 
return with her to their native country, and unite 
their fortunes and their happiness forever; and 
had there been a priest among the colonies who 
could have been trusted with their secret, he 
would have ventured, even withinthe bounds of 
her father’s authority, to have dared his vengeance 
by a matrimonial alliance. There was not one, 
however, except the bishop of Darien, but would 
have rejoiced in an opportunity so favorable, of 
seeking the countenance of a high officer of the 
king, by the exposure of a scheme so interesting, 
and the relation in which he stood to the parties, 
prevented Balboa from placing him in a situation 
so responsible. 

Love disregards commandments. Those of Pe- 
drarias were broken daily; Balboa and his be- 
trothed met as often, perhaps more so, than if the 
course of their affection had been as smooth as the 
broad and beautiful streams by which they wan- 
dered, to talk of present misfortunes, and expec- 
tations of future enjoyment; and thus they con- 
tinued for several weeks, until the governor gave 
orders that immediate preparations should be made 
for a journey to those regions of gold and treasure 
of which he had heard so much. He had medita- 
ted upon the subject, and fancied that he could 
conduct the expedition as weli as any man living. 
His will was soon obeyed, and the men under his 
command pronounced ready for astart. Balboa 
was left to his own decision, as to whether he 
should follow or not, his superior not having 
deigned to exchange a word with him upon the sub- 
ject. At the suggestion of his friend, the bishop, 
seconded by one entitled to a dearer appellation, 
he consented to make one of the company, though 
he declared that the arrangements which had been 
made were insufficient, and that the chance for 
success was utterly impracticable. The hour ap- 
pointed for the commencement oftheir journey ar- 
rived, and was postponed, again and again, and 
when they had started in reality, it was discover- 
ed that many things had been left undone, which 
the absolute necessities of their situation demand- 
ed, and as they continued forward, others of a like 
and still more pressing nature, presented them- 
selves; and these accumulating every day, com- 
pelled them to suspend their progress and tvil 
amid the forest, for the purpose of constructing 
conveniences for their travel. Thus they went on, 
encountering difficulty after difficulty, which they 
were unprepared to surmount, until they were 
obliged to give up the strngcle, and return to their 
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settlement. Many valuable lives were lost in 
this vain effort to accomplish what was impossi- 
ble under an inefficient leader. Pedrarias, awaken- 
ed to the true sense of his situation, found that 
he could not perform the duties required of him, 
without the services of Balboa, and alarmed for 
the safety of his people, in a moment of the deep- 
est concern, he sent for the bishop, and expressed, 
unasked, his willingness to agree to any proposal 
he might be pleased to make, and to any arrange- 
ment he could devise, by which the services of 
Balboa might be secured. The plan was soon 
adopted; the sanction and consent of the governor 
were obtained to the following agreement. 

First—Balboa, in consideration of his assisting to 
the utmost of his abilities, was to be honored with 
the hand of the beautiful Malvenda. Second— 
he was to command the expedition; Pedrarias 
merely attending to give his approbation and au- 
thority to his orders. Third—Balboa’s share of 
the gold they should obtain was to be fully equal 
to that of the governor. 

Balboa was invited to a conference, to be held 
among the principal men of the colony, and the 
agreement proposed by the bishop received their 
unanimous consent. In less than three days the 
marriage of the happy pair was celebrated by the 
bishop, and the rejoicings that followed were wor- 
thy of an occasion so auspicious—-so full of interest. 

Balboa was now in a condition, as he supposed, 
to pursue the object which had been near his heart 
for years, with the prospect of entire success.— 
He made several efforts, preparatory to his grand 
scheme, which exceeded any enterprize that had 
yet been thought of, which was no less than to 
construct a number of vessels, and undertake a 
veyage to the South Sea, with a design of accom- 
plishing the conqnestof Peru. In these several 
incursions he was generally successful, and his 
fame was soon so much increased, that numbers 
from other settlements came to join his standard, 
and push their fortunes under his command. His 
forces were soon formidable, and after a great deal 
of toil and difficulty, he completed jour strong 
brigantines, collected his troops, and prepared for 
embarkation. 

Pedrarias, who had watched, with a jealous eye, 
the repeated triumphs of Balboa over difficulties 
which to him seemed insurmountable, became 
alarmed, lest the power should, in form, as it had in 
fact, have departed from his hand; and mortified 
that another should succeed, where he had so com- 
pletely failed, he felt that he had rather crush the 
enterprize, than pursue it to such disadvantage to 
himself. Now it was that he showed himself the 
tyrant. Summoning a few of his parasites, and 
these never fail to attend the powerful, he des- 
cribed Balboa as a usurper, and utterly unworthy 





the confidence of the people; and after exciting 
their hatred towards him, directed them to be in 
readiness to attend his directions, when he should 
call upon them for the purpose. 

Balboa had completed his preparations, three 
hundred men had enlisted under his authority, 
and he was ready to pursue the plan he had form- 
ed of enriching the governor and all who might 
take part in the enterprize. The Spaniards were 
in fine spirits, and a large number of natives 
waited with eagerness for the moment of depar- 
ture. A sudden order from Pedrarias put a stop 
to farther proceedings, and Balboa was ordered 
before him. The wretches with whom he had 
confidently consulted upon the subject were di- 
rected to appear. Charges were brought against 
the lientenant governor, the company present re- 
solved into a court martial for his trial, and in one 
hour he was pronounced guilty and condemned to 
death. That the execution might not be delayed 
until the news should spread among the troops, 
which would doubtless have caused a revolt in 
favor of the prisoner, a tree was selected and or- 
ders given to have him hung immediately; Pe- 
drarias with his own hands assisting in the act. 

Love on some occasions seems to-possess a 
limited omniscience, Malvenda, though she knew 
not why, suspected that something was wrong, 
and scarcely knowing what she did, wandered 
with an anxious heart to the place where those 
deeds of darkness and treachery were going for- 
ward. As soon as she beheld her husband a 
prisoner in the hands of the ruffian crew, she rush- 
ed forward, and falling upon his neck, clung to 
him with a grasp of convulsive power. The act- 
ors in the tragic scene, stood back dismayed, and 
looked towards each other as though they would 
seek excuse to cease their bloody work. Pedra- 
rias alone looked on with savage indifference, and 
when enraged to madness by the efforts of his 
daughter to release her husband, he raised his 
hand in fury and commanded that she should be 
dragged away; none moved in obedience to the 
order. The direction was repeated, and yet was 
not obeyed. Fired with furious indignation, he 
sprung forward, and fiendlike, endeavored to tear 
her from the embrace of her devoted husband. 
‘“‘He is in the path of my ambition,” he exclaimed, 
“and die he must—die he shall.”’ And he gritted 
his teeth in demon-like determination. The ef- 
fort was fruitless, and he turned away confounded 
and dismayed. 

Balboa was in chains, or the coward throng 
around him might have trembled for their lives, he 
looked on composed, and begged his wife to sub- 
mit peacefully, as he was about to do, to the un- 
just demands of her father. “I shall die,” said he, 
‘sinnocently—nothing have I done worthy of death, 
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or of these chains, and let this, Malvenda, be thy 
consolation, thy husband suffers without crime, he 
fears not death—its pains are lost on him; away, 
Malvenda, away, my love, and forget the dark 
events of this hour.” 

Pedrarias stood like a statue, and his minions 
gazed earnestly upon the changes of his counte- 
nance with the hope that his heart would relent, 
and that he would change his hellish purpose. 
Recovering himself, he stamped upon the ground 





and ordered the men to proceed—still they held. 


back and he advanced himself and fixed the rope 
around the neck of the prisoner, in doing which he 


was obliged to pass his hands over the arms of his | 


daughter, they were cold—and the touch chilled | 


fora moment, the blood that was boiling in his 


veins. His work was done, and as he turned to 


direct another movement, hiseye met those of 


Balboa—he shrunk from the gaze, staggered and 
fell upon the ground; the fall aroused him and 
urged him to his purpose, ‘‘Slaves,”’ he cried, “to 
your duty orI shall hurry you to death,—on, I say!” 


The last words were pronounced with a horrid | 





scream and the men of murderous daring assisted | 
each other in the deed of horror, and of death. In| 


adjusting the rope, Pedrarias had caught his daugh- 
ter’s wrist, and she was extended with her hus- 
band thirty feet in the air. It mattered not to her, 
however, her gentle spirit had flown—she was a 
corpse ere the cord was bound, and clung in death 
to the bosom of her beloved. 

From that hour the wretched Pedrarias became 
the subject of misforune. Deserted by his friends, 
he was obliged to abandon the enterprize in which 
he expected to obtain wealth and renown. Watch- 
ed and hated by those who were compelled to serve 
him, he found no peace neither at home nor abroad. 
The confidence of the king was soon after removed, 
and he lingered out a miserable existence hating all 
mankind, and hated by every one who knew him. 





There may be persons, who may probably ob- 
ject to these stories in consequence of the tragic 
descriptions with which some of them are necessa- 
rily closed. To such, the author would say, that 


‘he is bound to follow the course of the historical 


record, and it is well known that the history of 
those early times is so full of tragic adventure, that 
it may almost be said of it, that it was written in 


blood. However revolting the scenes may appear, | 


they receive additional interest from the fact that 
they were really enacted, surrounded by all the 
terrors that may be found in their relation. To 
those who have written to him upon the occasion, 
the author returns his acknowledgments, and as- 
sures them that he will endeavor to remember the 
considerations they have manifested and improve 


by the hints they have given him in relation to the’ 


subjects he may select. 





Matrimony.—“A lady once said to me,” 
writes Sir W. Pepys, “when I was going to give 
her away to her third husband, and told her that 
she ought not to appear in such high spirits, but 
look apprehensive—‘ Matrimony is like a cold bath, 
very formidable the first time, but when you have 
tried it often, you become used to it!’ ”»—H. More. 


LetTer-Writinc.—lI have a particular notion 
about correspondence. I would not give much 
for what is called a fine letter, even from those 
who are the most gifted in writing. What I want 


ina letter is to know what my friend is doing, or 


thinking, or saying. Now this I cannot find in a 
book, nor can I by this mode get at the heart and 
mind of the writer,as 1 can by little unpremedi- 
tated details. ' ib. 





Sir William Pepys remarks to Miss More, “You, 
whose letters hereafter will be sought with such 
avidity, should so write, that the subjects, though 
familiar, should be always interesting; and though 
it might spoil your letters, were you to write them > 
with a view to publication, yet [ would not have 
you totally lose sight of the possibility of such a 
thing taking place. *Why don’t you wear your 
ring, my dear?’ says a fathertohisdaughter. ‘Be- 
cause, papa, it hurts me when any body squeezes 
my hand.’ ‘What business have you to have your 
hand squeezed!’ ‘None atall; but still you know, 
papa, one would like to keep it in squeezable 
order!’”” ib. 


REMARK ON Epmunp Burxe.—Edmund Burke 
said, that when vice loses all its grossness, it loses 
half its danger. I have always ventured to be of 
a directly contrary opinion. The drunken Helots 
of Sparta were more likely to make the youth so- 
ber, than the double-gilt vices of Paris. ib. 





STANZAS. 
BY MISS E. H. STOCKTON. 


ORIGINAL. 


Oh why should the feelings of friendship be chill’d, 
By words without meaning—but uttered in jest? 

One such ’mid a thousand by tenderness thrill’d, 
Should surely be lost in the sound of the rest. 


Tis not when the sky has been cloudless for weeks, 
That beauty shines brightest in forests and bowers ;— 
But oh, what a charm he discovers who seeks, 
When the rainbow is bent o’er the scent-breathing 
flowers! 


Then, flying with joy from the shade of the tree, 
How carols the bird thro’ the sunshiny air; 
And his strain seems the sweeter and wilder with glee, 
That its notes have been hushed while the storm- 
cloud was there. 


Then why shall not friends, like the bird and the flower, 
Forget that a cloud ever darkened their skies? 

For wherefore turn back to the shade of an hour, 
When days of enjoyment might gladden their eyes! 


Philadelphia, April 13, 1939. 
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But warily tent when ye come to court me,And come na unless the back-yett be ajee; Syne 


- @ ; 
up the backstyle,and let nae—bo—dy see, And come as ye were na 
- a 


coming to 
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me, And 
lo 


SECOND VERSE. 
O whistle, and [’Il come to you, my lad, 
O whistle, and ['ll come to you, my tad; 
Tho’ father and mother and a’ should gae mad, 
Thy Jeany will venture wi? ye, my lad. 
At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as tho’ that ye car’d nae.a flee; 
But steal me a blink 0’ your bonnie black e’e, 
Yet look as ye were nae looking at me, 
Yet look as ye were na looking at me. 


e€ 


as you were na 


com--ing to me. 


> THIRD VERSE. 
O whistle, and [1] come to you, my lad, 
O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad; 
Tho’ father and mother and a’ should gae mad, 
Thy Jeany will venture wi? ye, my lad. 
Ay vow and protest that ye carena for me, 
And whyles ye may lightly my beauty a wee; 
But court nae anither, tho’ joking ye be 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 
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Ovr readers will perceive that we have greatly im- 
proved the appearance of the Monument, with the com- 
mencement of the new volume, The substantial encour- 
agement we have already received, is truly gratifying, 
and the only return we can make, or be expected to 
make, is to increase, to the extent of our abilities, the 
interest of our magazine. We make no extravagant 
promises for the future: but shall exert ourselves to the 
utmost to afford our readers a pure gratification in the 
perusal of the Monument. 

To Corresponpents.—Several articles, intended for 
this number, are unavoidably laid over. They will 
appear in our next. 


“Tue Common Scnoot Journat,” issued semi-monthly 
at Boston, is one of those valuable publications, in the 
support of which every one should feel interested. 


“Cotman’s Miscettany.”—This is the title of a new 
magazine, to be commenced in New York on the first 
of June; to be sold at fifty cents a number, or five dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance. Grenville Mellen 
and William Cutter will be the editors—both gentle- 
men of rare talents. 
prize of the publisher, and the abilities of the editors, 
we look for a work of great interest and beauty. 


From the business tact and enter- 


“Tue Lasrary or Heatru,” published in Boston, 
monthly, at one dollar per annum, is one of those 
useful works that should be in the hands of every 
head of a family. 


“Tue Moruer’s Macazine,” published in New York, 
monthly, at one dollar a year, is an admirable little 
work. A father of a family could hardly place in the 
hands of his wife a more valuable publication. 


American Purenotocicat Journat.—This is a prac- 
tical work on Phrenology, published monthly in Phila- 
delphia, by A. Waldie, at two dollars per annum. It 
is neatly printed, and contains much valuable and in- 
teresting matter on the particular subject, in aid of 
which the journal was founded. 

o 

“Tum Virnemia Lycevm,” is a new monthly magazine, 
just commenced at Richmond, Va. It is edited by 
L. R. Streeter, Esq. a young gentleman of fine abilities. 


Movrnine ror tne Deav.—Christians may learn an 
instructive lesson from the simple-minded aborigines of 
Chili. Among them, when a friend dies, there is no 
mourning or expressions of sorrow. Believing that 
those who have died go into a state of blessedness, they 
see cause for joy rather than sorrow. 


The “Parenr Souip-neapep Pix-worxs” in England 
are capable of producing upwards of two tons of pins 
weekly; or, stating the amount numerically, 3,240,000 
pins daily. 





Tue Car Panrer.—Gottfreid Mind, of Berne, Switz- 
erland, who died in 1814, was a painter of cats, and so 
perfect were his delineations, that he was called the 
“Raphel of Cats.” He cared for scarcely any thing 
but his favorite cats, a young colony of which he kept 
about him. Kittens, he particularly delighted to repre- 
sent. He varied iniinitely their fine attitudes while at 
play around their mother, and represented their gam- , 
bols with fine effect. Each of his cats, too, had an 
individual character and expression, and was, in fact, a 
portrait which seemed animated: the very fur appeared 
so soft and silky, as to tempt a caressing stroke from 
the spectator. He retained his peculiar affection for 
cats to the day of his death, and continued to paint 
them to the last. 


The eye of an observer, who enters St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, is singularly deceived by the colossal proportion 
of every thing appertaining to that magnificent build- 
ing. For instance, two cherubs near the door, holding 
a vase of holy water, appear no larger than ordinary 
children five years old; but, when measured, prove to 
And the figures of the Evan- 
gelists, which decorate the inside of the cupola, do not 
appear larger than life, although the pen, in St. Mark’s 
hand, is six feet long! 


be each six feet high! 


The first drama, founded upon a scripture subject, 
was written by one Ezekiel, a Jew, at the close of the 
second century, as a political spectacle to animate his 
dispersed brethren with the hopes of a future deliver- 
ance from their captivity. It is taken from Exodus; a 
performer, in the character of Moses, delivers the pro- 
logue in a speech of sixty lines, and his rod is turned 
into a serpent on the stage. 


Lire Protoncev sy Civimization.—Formerly, the 
average number of deaths in Pngland, France, and 
Germany, was one in thirty, but it is now reduced to 
one in thirty-eight. 


» -It is not generally known that the pores of the skin 
will imbibe water, and thus allay thirst in a great de- 
gree. If this fact had been familiar to mariners, much 
intense suffering might have been avoided by simply 
saturating the clothes once or twice a day in salt water, 
and putting them on without wringing. 


Many of the shoals laid down in charts are found, 
by subsequent navigators, to have no existence. This 
may be accounted for, in some instances, from the fact 
that the moonbeams, falling upon the surface of the sea 
when slightly rippling, from between clouds, presents 
the exact appearance of a line of breakers, and have 
often been mistaken for them. 


Drownixe Fisn.—In the East India pearl-fisheries, 
the divers think nothing of attacking the shark, armed 
only with a stick sharp at each end. Awaiting the 
opening of his enormous jaws, they thrust in their arm, 
holding the wood perpendicularly. His mouth being 
thus distended, the fish drowns. 





